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to attached, when transplanted from the hot bed; 2d, 
that white oak upland, or yellow clay soil, well enrich- 
ed, is better for this crop than bottom land, or sandy 
soil. 
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Our Encouragement. 

We are happy to find that some of the friends of agri- 
culture are disposed to respond favorably to the appeal 
in our last. A goodly number of names have been add- 
ed to our list during the past ten days; and several of 
our friends have informed us that they intend to make a 
special effort in the way of obtaining subscriptions at the 
polls of the township elections next week. [We have re- 
solved not to reduce our edition; but we have still a 
thousand sets of back numbers on hand that must be dis- 
tributed to subscribers. 

Look at This. 

We have some hundreds of odd numbers of the pre- 
ceding and current year on hand, that we would be glad | 
to send to any persons who would be likely to read them. 


A Subsoil or Substratum Plow. 

The above engraving, which we copy from an early 
volume of the American Agriculturist, is the same in 
principle as the one alluded to by our friend R. H. Gar- 
rigues, of Green Hill, Columbiana county, in our paper 
of 15th Nov. last. We should like to know if he con- 
structed the plow as he proposed, and if so, how it an- 
swered his expectations. Or, if any other persons have 
used a plow of this description, we should be pleased to 
hear from them. 


jt. Itis made with three (or two) broad and strong 


sented at top of the engraving) about a foot wide. It is 
designed to follow in the furrow, after a common plow, 
If our friends will send us the names and address of @ | to break up and pulverize the subsoil, to the depth of 1 
score or two of the most sensible farmers in their coun- | tg 16 inches. 
ties or townships, we will send a number or two by mail 
to each. 

To officers of County Agricultural Societies. 

It is admitted by those who have had the most experi- 
ence in such matters, that it is far more useful to award | 
premiums of agricultural books or papers than of mo- | 
ney; and as we have a considerable number of complete 
volumes of the Ohio Cultivator for the two past years, 
which are very suitable for premiums. We propose to 
have them neatly bound in printed covers, and sell them 
to Societies for this purpose at half price. We therefore 
offer to furnish the volumes for the low price of fifty 


| 
———__:- 
cents each ($1 for the two years,) to all societies that 


“1 ord At thi ; ape The Trimming Knife. 
will order ten sets or — . ; ™ Way Few Pete, © " | Desecription:—Handle three feet long and slightly 
hoped that every society will avail themselves of this “ 


fi Ww ‘dia cad Aion | curved so as to make it balance well in the hand; blade 
offer. e request that orders may be sent early. Galt Taek lene end 94 hashes wid 4 
A Complimentary Lotion. e g 4 inches wide, the edged hooked at the 


Morris Tp., Knox County, Feb. 22, 1847- 
M. B. Batenam, Esq: 
. Sir—At a recent meeting of our Farmers’ Club 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
“Resolved, That the members of this Club consider it 
important to the improvement of agriculture that the | 
best information within the means of the Farmers should | ©?" 
be procured; and believing that the Onto CuttivaTor, | 
published at Columbus, affords a greater share of such | 
information, compared with its cost, than any other| 
source known to us, we therefore agree that each mem- | 
ber will act as agent in procuring subscribers, and ex- 
tending the circulation of said paper within the county. 
“Resolved, That M. B. Bateham, Esq., of Columbus, | 
Hon. C. Delano, M. H. Mitchell, Esq., and Doct. D. L. | 
McGugin, of Mt. Vernon, be and they are hereby elect- 
ed as honorary members of this Club. hedging in England and Scotland. 
“Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be in- | son writes as follows: 
structed to notify said gentlemen of their election.”’ “The form and dimensions above given have 


. ; B. F. SMITH, been kindly furnished me for your journal by 
Cor. Sec. First Farmers’ Club K.Co. | Mr. B. Simmons, son of the inventor who is 








Knife for Trimming Hedges. 

Dr. Tuomson, of Wilmington, Delaware, in answer to 
the request of a correspondent, has kindly furnished us 
with a drawing and description of the knife for trimming 
hedges, alluded to in our paper of Nov. last, p. 166, as the 
invention of Mr. Simmons: and also another knife or 
“bill-hook”’ used by the same gentleman for laying or 
plashing hedges. 

















with strength; or less than one-fourth of an inch thick at 





hook. The handle is 7 inches long and the 
blade 14 inches. 
blade the same as the trimming knife, but the 


and strength; as it is used for cutting large 
stems, by a blow like a hatchet. 


men, as similar to thos: in common use for 


Raising Sweet Porators.—We have received several | 
more communications on this subject. One from friend | ago by Drs. Darlington, Gibbons and myself, my friend 
Gillett may find room in our next. The only points | Dr. Darlington gives a decided preference to these imple- 


. +4: . : | ments of Mr. Simmons for dressing hedges: and I have 
ape wale ay atied ered enemlous seeorrage so | no doubt from their general use in this region of hedges, 
that already given, are, Ist, that it is not essential that | that they are still so esteemed by our practical men.” 


the sprouts should be taken off with a pieceZof the pota- | “The Report of your State Board of Agriculture, and 


coulters, placed 3 or 4 inches apart in a beam (repre- | 


| end—made of the best steel, and as light as is consistent | 


'the back. It is used with both hands, giving it a rapid | 
stroke upwards on the sides of the hedge, and horizon- | 
tally on the top. Of course it should always be kept very | 


The laying or plashing Knife, resembles the scotch Bill | 
The width and shape of the | 
back is thicker, so as to give it greater weigth | 


Both of these | 
instruments will be recognized by Old Country-_ 


Dr. Thom- | 


| now deceased. You will doubtless remember that in the , 
extended articles on hedging. furnished you some time | 


county societies, place your State in an enviable view to 
many of the older sisters of our confederacy, and exhi- 


bit an example to them which it would be a high honor to 
follow.” 





Farmers’ Clubs—Thrashing Machines. 
Mr. B. S. Wheeler, Secretary of the Madison town- 
ship (Licking county) Farmers’ Club, informs us that 
the members of that association propose buying a first- 
rate thrashing machine, and some other implements, to 
be owned by the club, and used by the members gener- 
ally; and he asks us what we think of the plan. There 
,can be no doubt but that such an arrangement would 
| prove very advantageous to the majority of farmers; 
and if, as is proposed in this case, a portion of the saving 
thus effected is devoted to the purchase of books fora 
| library, we cannot doubt that the highest benefits will 
| result to the members of the club. The only difficulty 
we apprehend will be to frame such a system of by-laws 
‘as will effectually prevent disagreement in regard to the 
| right of using the machines at times when several mem- 
| bers may desire to do so at once. 
| Mr. Wheeler desires the manufacturers of thrashing 
| machines to inform him by letter as to the capabilities of 
| their machines, the cost, &c. His address is Newark, O. 
We shall give a cut and a description of an excellent 





We are inclined to think favorably of | machine (Thrasher & Separator.) in our next; manu- 


| factured by H. D. Jameson, Massillon, O. 
! 


| —_ SS 


Hints on Gardening, &c. 

The weather, for the past month, has been quite unfa- 
| vorable for out-door operations. As soon as the ground 
becomes sufficiently dry for working, great dispatch 
| should be used in putting in the seeds of early hardy veg- 
jetables; and no time must now be lost in finishing up the 
| business of trimming trees and bushes, grafting and plant- 
ing fruit trees, &c., as directed in our previous remarks. 
| We will now give a few brief hints in regard toa few 
| kinds of garden vegetables, adapted to the season: 
| Peas—For early use should be sown as early as possi- 
| ble—frost will not kill them. The early May or Wash- 
ington is the earliest kind; the early June are a few days 
|later, and continue longer in bearing; next come the 

Dwarf Marrowfat and the Blue Imperial, both which are 
{much superior in size and quality to the early kinds. 
| The last named is thought by many to be the finest of all. 

If sown at the same time as the early ones, they will 
|come in use 2 or 3 weeks afterwards. None of these 
| grow higher than 3 to 4 feet. 
| Cauliflower and Braccoli—These are justly termed 
| garden luxuries. They require considerable care and 
skill, with suitable soil, to raise them successfully in this 
climate, where there is too much sun and heat to suit their 
habits. A very rich soil, retentive of moisture, but not 
| too wet, is required. The plants are usually forwarded 
in a hot bed, in March and April, and set out like early 
cabbages, in April or May. 


A more certain way for an 
early crop is to sow the seeds iu Autumn, and protect the 
These will head 
| during summer; but those sown in hot beds will usually 
head in the fall, if the ground and culture are suitable, 
and the season not too hot anddry. The early purple 
Cape is the most approved variety of Broccoli for this cli- 
| mate, and the early Cauliflower is more certain to head 
|than the late variety. The ground, before planting, 
| should be well manured, and dug or plowed very deep, 
and the plants should be frequently hoed while growing. 

Cabbages.—Every body knows how to grow these. 
The Early York is the earliest kind; the Sugar-loaf next; 
then the Large Early York, which is a remarkably fine 
cabbage for fall use. The Green Curled Savoy isa very 
| sweet and delicate winter variety, but not large; the Flat 
Dutch is a certain and profitable kind, with very firm 


| plants ina cold frame during winter. 
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heads; the Large Drumhead is the largest and most com: | 


mon winter variety; and the Drumhead Savoy is asech | 


approved around Philadelphia, and other places, for win- 
ter use. It is said to be more delicate than the old Drum- 
head, and equally large. Cabbage seeds, for an early 
crop, should be sown in the fail, and protected during 
winter;—or sown ina hot-bed in March or April, and 
transplanted as soon as of sufficient sizs. For winter 
use they may be sown in a sheltered spot, in the open 
ground, any time during April, or the first week in May; 
or seeds may be dropped in hills, where the plants are to | 
remain, as recommended by a Virginian in our columns | 
last year. The soil for cabbages must be deep, moist, 
very rich, and well worked. 

Beets.—Sow the Early Turnip-rooted for summer use, 
as soon as the ground is in fit condition. The Long 
Blood, and other varieties for winter, need not be sown | 
till May, or even the Ist of June; only there is dangeg of 
the seeds not vegetating, if adry time follows immedi- 
ately after the sowing. 

Carrots.—These may be sown any time this mouth, or | 
early in May—before dry weather sets in, else the seed 
will fail to grow. ‘The Early Horn Carrot is a shortish 
delicate variety, for the table. The Atringham and Long 
Orange are the principal kinds-for winter—good for table 
aud for stock. The Long White grows very large, and | 
is grown as a field crop for horses and cattle. 

Parsnips should be sown as early as possible, as the 
seeds vegetate very slowly, and in hot dry weather will 
not grow at all. The soil should be of the deepest kind; 
a sandy loam is the best; but a clay soil will do, if work- 
ed ceep, and made rich with compost, or well rotted ma- 
nurs. (These remarksalso apply to Beets and Carrots.) 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant—This vegetable is gradually 
coming into very general use. Its culture is the same as | 
the parsnip, and, like it, the roots may be left in the 
ground over winter, for spring use. 


Spinage.—This is a favorite plant for greeas—much 
used in lorge towns; sown early in the fall. The plants 
stand the winter without protection, and come in use 
guite early in spring; and sown in spring, it comes in use | 
abot midsummer, &c. It isa very wholesome and pro- | 
fitable vegetable, and ought to be raised by every family 
that has a garpen. The seed is sown broad cast, or in 
rows, and the crop requires no more care than a bed of 
lettuce. 

Cress, or Pepper-grass.—This is a small annual plant, 
of very quick growth, esteemed as a spring salad, mixed 
with young lettuce or onions. The seeds are sown very | 


Culture of the Cranberry. 

Directions for the cultivation of Cranberries have been 
published at various times, and a number of experiments 
for the purpose have been tried in this State, but none 
of them within our knowledge have been really success- 
ful, and we begin to suspect there is some secret about 
the business that has not yet beendiscovered. We read 
accounts in the New England papers which represent the 
business of growing cranberries, as being as simple and 


certain as growing Indian corn; but several of our friends | 
who have tried it, can testify that on Ohio soils, at least, | 
some new practice must be adopted or more care be- | 
| stowed, notwithstanding the plant is indigineous here as 
| wellas in New England. 


The cultivators of cranberries at the east tell us that 
they will grow freely on any good soil that is not very 
dry or liable to bake. Some grow them in wet marshes 


But from what we have seen we doubt 


| whether such examples can successfully be followed in 


Ohio. We will here venture one suggestion, and that is 
the inquiry whether cranberries will grow in any soil 


| that contains lime? May it not be, that the plant par- 
| takes of the acid nature of the fruit, and, like sorrel, 


will not grow on soils that contain alkaline properties? 
We have received from Mr. Sullivan Bates, a success- 
ful cultivator of cranberries at Bellingham, Massachu- 


| setts, a circular giving directions for cultivating this fruit, 


which we subjoin. We also add one or two other ex- 
tracts on the subject, with the hope that some of our 
readers in this State will try further experiments, and 
eventually succeed in producing a supply of this valua- 
ble fruit for our markets. The most promising planta- 
tion that we have seen isin the garden of Judge Ely, of 
Elyria, on a sandy ridge, but where there is constant 
moisture just beneath the surface. 


| of sandy or mucky soil; others on what is considered | 
| good corn band. 


As much has been said on the subject ofthe Cultiva- | 


tion of the Cranberry, and as many communications of 
inquiry on that subject are daily received by me, I pro- 
pose yiving such information to the public as my experi- 


{ence will permit. 


Select a situation for your Cranberry-field on such as is 
not liable to bake—on a dark loam soil, or on any moist 
soils where there is a mixture of sand, mostly of re- 
claimed lands, such as can be made moderately dry, are 
well adapted to grow the Cranberry. In fact, most all 
soil that is natural to grow the potato is well adapted to 
grow the Cranberry, (yet the first mentioned soils would 
be preferred.) | think there are portions on most of the 


that are well adapted to grow the Cranberry and I would 
propose to all desirous of commencing the business, to 





} 
| 


| ‘The proper time for Fall transplanting is October and 
November ; for Spring, from the opening of the same 
tillabout the 10thof May. Persons w ishing for Plants, 
are requested to send their orders as early as the first 
of September, for fall transplanting, and during the 
Winter for Spring. 
Address, 
SULLIVAN BATES, 

BELLINGHAM, 

Norfolk County, Mass. 
| We extract the following from a conversation at a 
meeting of the N. Y. Farmers’ Club as reportedin the 

New York Farmer and Mechanic : 

Gen. Chandler—I present to the Club cranberry 
| plants, some with their great crop of fruit on, at the re- 
, quest of Mr. Bates, of Bellingham, Mass. A few years 
ago, he first exhibited this fruit, produced. by his new 
method—transplanting from low grounds to high. His 
success has been complete ; he has gathered from one 
acre, about 400 bushels of cranberries in a season! He 
plants thei in drills, 20 inches apart ; in hills, 7 inches. 
The soil must be such an one as does not bake. 

Chairman.—I took from swamps on Gen. Johnson’s 
place some cranberry plants, and planted them on ground 
80) or 100 feet above the swamp; they thrived, and their 
fruit was so close together that one hardly could put a 
finger in without touching the cranberries. Itisa high- 
ly profitable crop: I am of opinion that five hundred 
dollars might be obtained for a full crop of one acre. 

Gen. Chandler—Mr. Bates will furnish any number 
of plants to those who desire it. 

Mr. Worth—The cranberry of Russia is larger than 
that of England, but both of them are scarcety half the 
size of these cranberries, and of much inferior flavor. 
Those exhibited here would suit the English and con- 

tinental markets, and would be sold to any extent. 

| Chairman.—I planted some in loamy soil—prepared 
the earth well about the plants—watered them well— 
and did not lose ten out of the one hundred and fifty 
plants. 

Gen. Chandler.—And those which I set out last spring, 
lived and flourished. 

Mr. Wakeman.—My family have tried Mr. Bate’s 
cranberries, and found them excellent. They are larger 
than other cranberries. 


The editor of the Prairie Farmer (Chicago,) has received 
afew of the berries from Mr. Bates, and says they are at 
least three times as large as those grown at the west, and 


; more oval in shape. 


| farms situated in the middle States, and their vicinity, | 


The following is from the Boston ( Mass.) Ploughman. 


Mr. Editor:—1 take great delight in cultivating all 
kinds of fruit, and finding much said in regard to cultiva- 
ting the cranberry in your columns last winter, and not 
finding it easy to obtain the [cultivated] plants, I conclu- 
ded to try an experiment on the wild ones that are grow- 
ing in our swamps. 1 commenced the middle of last 
Apriland set out about one third of an acre; the soil was 
of a loamy nature. I had corn on the same land the sea- 
son before. I cut up some of the plants with a hoe about 
six inches square on the turf, others nothing but the vines; 


thick, in rows, early in the spring, and the leaves cut! put their plants on different parts of their soil, and by so | both did equally well. My method was to set out between 


when one or two inches high. 
Celery —This seed should be started in a slight hot-bed | 
for an early crop; but for winter, the open ground will | 
answer. Selecta rich mellow spot of ground, near a high 
fence or building, that will partially shade it; cover the 
seeds very slightly with fine earth, and press the surface 
firm with a board or shovel; then lay a mat or old cloth 
over the bed, on a few small sticks, or flat on the surface, 
to protect it from frests, sun, and winds, till the seeds 
have begun to vegetate, which will commonly require 
from 6 to 4 weeks. If left exposed to sun and winds, it 
will often not vegetate atall. (For full directions for 
planting in trenches, &c., see our first volume, p. 59.) 
Further hints in our next. 


Sausiry, on VecerasLe Oyster.—We could never 
perceive much resemblance in the taste of this vegetable 
to the real oyster; but we know a person who cooks it in 
such a manner that every one that tastes it, pronounces} 
itdelicions. The mode is as follows:—Salsify is scraped 
and washed; then cut into thin pieces across the roots, 
boiled, in just sufficient water to cover them, till they are 
very tender. When done, they should be dressed with 
vinegar, pepper and salt, and a little butter; or instead, a | 
dressing of eggs and flour beaten together and poured 
over them. 

To Cook Parsnies.—Persons who have never eaten | 
parsnips cooked according to the following mode, have 
no idea what an excellent dish they are:—Scrape the par- 
snips, wash and slice them lengthwise; beil in just water 
enough to cover them till thoroughly done. Then put 
in a piece of butter, with a little salt and pepper. Beat | 
up anegg with a spoonful of flour, and pour over them; | 
they are then ready to dish up. Parsnips are likewise | 
very good, split once and roasted with pork in the drip- 
ping pan.— Albany Cultivator. 


| doing the better soils may be ascertained. 


| the old hills my plants without ploughing or harrowing. 


As faras I have ascertained, there are THREE varieties | The first of Jane I went over all the old hills with my 
of the Cranberry, viz:—The Barberry, the Cherry, and | cultivator, making it all smooth and light. I then hoed 


the Bell—-L have never known of any other variety of the 


berry that would naturalize to dry soil except the Bell | 


Cranberry ; this species of the berry grows much in the 
form of an egg—itis inclined to grow in the wild state, 
on the borders of Cranberry bogs, spreading its way to 


upland soil; this species is much larger than the others, of July, and the vines now cover the whole ground. I 


in its wild state. Persons engaging in the cultivation of 
the article, should commence with the last mentioned 
species, and by commencing with those that have been 


cultivated and naturalized to a dry soil, they will much 


sooner accomplish their object, and with much less trou- 
ble and expense, as the plants multiply and increase abun- 
dantly. Persons commencing with one or two thousand, 


| will be able to obtain plants of theirown raising suflicient 
| to transplantacres, in two or three years. 


Prepare your soil the same as for sowing grain, by 
ploughing, harrowing and making your soil even—then 
mark it out in drills, 15 or 20 inches apart, putting the 
plants in the drills, 5 or 6 inches apart—hoe them slightly, 
at first, till the roots become clinched, and afterwards no 
other cultivation is needed. The plants may be expected 
to run together and cover the whole soilin two or three 
years. The Cranberry grown by cultivation usually 
yields from 150 to 400 bushels per acre ; its fruit is two 
or three times as large as the wild fruit, and of a beau- 
tiful flavor; it readily keeps sound from the harvest time 


| of it to the time of harvest again. The fruit is gener- 


ally gathered in September—it is gathered with wire- 
teeth rakes, made for the purpose—one man will gener- 
ally gather from 30 to 40 bushels per day, with the aid 


| of aboy to pick up the scattering fruit. 


Persons wishing for Plants cau have their supply of 


the subscriber—price $7 per thousand ; for less quan- | 


tities than one thousand, the rate of eight dollars per 
thousand will be charged. The plants will be ge! 


| packed in the meadow moss, and well boxed, whic 


will enable them to go a great distanee in a fresh state. 


the plants, and made no use of any manure; they have 
done wonders, to my astonishment they bloomed about 
the2 th July. The fruit is large and handsome, many 
of the hills yielding a pint of berries; I herewith send 
you one of the branches which has grown since the 20th 


also send you a box of the cranberries. 
ApeL [urNHAM. 

Essex, Oct. 9th, 1846. 

Remarks by the Editor—We have received the box of 
cranberries sent us by Mr. Burnham, and we declare 
them the largest and handsomest that we have ever seen. 
If such cranberries can be grown on high and dry ground 
the bog-meadows may be given up to grass. 

Yet as this experiment may not be decisive, we would 
have other trials of a similar kind. We hope to hear still 
more of the results of experiments which we have urged 


‘our readers to try. One pint of berries on each hill, 


as far apart as bean hills, would give 125 bushels per acro 





ixperiments with Lime. 

Mr. Batenuam: As you desire practical farmers to 
send you accounts of their experiments for pubiication, 
I will give you the result of my trial of the use of lime 
on the wheat and corn crops of the past year. In Sep- 
tember, 1845, I applied at the rate of 380 bushels of 
slacked lime per acre. Spread on the surface after the 
last plowing. I then sowed the wheat, and harrowed 80 
thoroughly as to incorporate the lime with the soil. The 
result was, a little increase in the growth of straw, and a 
proportionate increase of rust at harvest. Part of this 
land has been under cultivation about 40 years, and the 
rest about 2U years. It had been two years in clover be- 
fore plowing for the wheat. I could perceive no differ- 


ence in the effect of the lime on the old and new land. 
Last spring I applied 5) bushels of lime per aere on 
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black bottom land, plowed it in and planted corn. No 
effect of the lime was perceptible. I will try lime on 
the hill this spring, and should that fail to produce any 
effect, I shall conclude that my land is not wanting in 


lime. ALEX. RUFF. 


Greene county, O. 

Remarks.—Our friend Ruff does not state whether a 
portion of his wheat field was left without any applica- 
tion of lime, so as to afford chance for comparison—but 
we will presume it was, and that the lime actually 
caused the effects which he attributes to it; the experi- 
ment then proves how important it is that analyses 


No thorn that I have ever observed will flourish in a| 
space less than three feet from tree to tree—in rich land, 
four feet will be reqvired. At these distances they will 
be thrifty and long lived, for they are so in a state of na- 
ture. Thorns can be successfully removed when an inch 
or more in diameter, and such will, if set as above, fill 
the hedge row in five years, except fifteen inches in the 
bottom which must be filled with stone, wood or brick. 
Dogwood can be removed if taken up with care, at 
almost any size to which they grow, while they are thrif- | 
ty. They will grow in less space than the thorn, and 
| will flourish at from two to three fect from tree to tree — 
ogwood to make a good hedge should have from three 
to five limbs of equal size issuing ina fan form from} 





of our soils should be had, by means of which we can jnear the root. When headed down it sprouts freely and 
know with certainty what elements are wanting, and the |@ay namber of branches of the required form ean be) 


application of what substances will best promote their 
fertility —Ep. 


Fences - Hedges. 
Frienp Barenam: 


retained. Or by using stone, brick or wood, at the bot- 
tom, the hedge can be at once made, with the additon of 
wailing between the plants, until the upper limbs grow. | 

Since many of our farmersare unfenced by the late 


Few things seem to me more im- | freshet, it seems a proper time to cousider the subject of | 
portant to Ohio farmers than fences. Our richest land | 


| fencing, and I hope many of your correspondents will | 


in particular, owing to the unsuitable character of most | give their plans and opinions. 


of the forest timber on them for rails, are becoming quite | 
expensive to fence. Something other than the common 
rail fence must be resorted to, and what that something 
shall be, is yearly becoming more important. 

It is to be regretted, that without trial such plants as the 
honey locust (three thorned arcacia) have been highly 
recommended to the public by nurserymen and others. 
A knowledge of the elementary principles of vegetable 
physiology should have prevented this error. So far as 
my observations extend, it isa fixed law of the vegetable 
economy that when it is the nature of a plant to require 
room, light and air, and to grow large, that if a number 
of such plants be crowded together, a thinning process 
will naturally take place, and a sufficient number will 
die to give the remainder the required room. 

Hence no forest tree, under ordinary circumstances, 
can ever be formed into a good and durable hedge. The 
plant for hedges, whatever it may be, must be found 
among the under brush, by nature a bush, accustomed to 
shade and the close neighborhood of its fellows, and not 
a tree, requiring much more ample room than is admis- 
sable in a hedge. 

Another error in regard to hedges has been the intro- 
duction of exotics for that purpose. Very few foreign 
plants are hardy and long lived in our climate. ‘The 
hedge plant for us, therefore, should be a native. It 
should be found in our own forests or fence corners, and 


The utility of stone fences, where their cost is not too 
great is indisputable. 


E. Nicos. 

Walhonding O., March 1847. 

Remarks.—[A.] We suppose friend Nichols only de- 
signs these remarks to be taken as his individual opinion | 
—not that experiments have as yet demonstrated their 
correctness. From our own observations, we are not 
yet prepared to believe that no plants will bear plashing 
in this climate, or that a perfectly secure fence cannot | 
be formed of living plants alone. | 

[B.] As far as our observation extends, we have as | 
often found the thorn (crategus) growing on high lands | 
as any other—though not in sandy soils. 
[C.] We doubt whether the Cornus floridus will make | 
agood hedge. It is true it will grow in the shade; but | 
do we not invariably find it in the form ofa tree, (nota 
bush,) with a naked trunk, and branches only at the top? 
Then, too, it is destitute of thorns; and in a country 
where cattle are so much accustomed to running 
amongst trees and bushes, we do not think a thornless 





not be imported from any foreign country. I observe 
in the Genesee Farmer that my old and practical friend, 
D. Thomas, proposed the water or wire beech [vol. 2 p 5} 
for hedges several years ago. \\ ould he be so good 
as to let us know, if he has proved it, and his present 
opinion. 

I have very little doubt that varieties of the western 
thorn may be found well adapted to hedging; but, before 
any American or foreign plant can succeed well in our 


hedge will prove an effectual barrier to them. 
This isa subject of no little importance to the farmers | 
of this country, and there is much need of careful exper- 
iments to determine facts in regard to it. We hope | 
friend Nichols will give the dog wood a fair trial, and let 
the result be known a few years hence. 





An Ag. Commissioner. 





climate, different opinions and practices must prevail in 


relation to the growing of hedges. The prevailing idea | riculture is a great improvement on the past. 


The action of the Legislature upon the subject of ag- | 
The mode 


at present seems to be, to make the hedge a kind of | Of raising an agricultural fund, is highly praise worthy, 


brush heap by plashing and like means. 
our climate will bear this. 
brush thicket, if we ever succeed, it must be by giving 


No plant in jand the reduction made in the number of the members 
Instead of making a mere lof the board is a rapid advance toward the right thing. 


I mean one well qualified agricultural commissoner, who 


the plants all the room and all the air possible for them | Should spend his whole time in the business, unless he 


to have and yet form a good fence. 


smaller plants will use a portion of the moisture and air | 
necessary to the larger ones. The only filling in which 
can be successfully used will be found to be stone, brick | 
or wood. Where broad thin stones abound, they would | 
be most suitable and could be planted between the hedge | 
plants, as the hedge is set. Such stones would not at all 
injure the growth of the hedge, but on the contrary 
would give the plants greater room, and would effectual- 
ly stop hogs, and aid in checking cattle and horses. Other | 
stones or bricks built betwen the hedge plants, after they 
had grown to a good size, would do equally well. Bricks | 
could be so moulded as to be highly suitable for the pur- 
pose, and burned so as to be very durable. 

Of plants likely to be suitable for hedges, I know of 
but two, although others deserve trial. I refer to the 
thorn and the dogwood. [Cornus Floridus.] For all high 
and dry land the dogwood will prove the best, and the 
most hardy. On such land the thorn will not be long 
lived. [B] On the contrary on moderately moist land 
the thorn may be expected to succeed and be durable.— 
To make success as certain as possible, varieties of the 
thorn should be selected, which are not disposed to grow 


large, and which throw out strong limbs low down.— | 


That the shrub be well armed with spines is also some- 
what important especially if we wish to fence against 
hogs. 

The dogwood appears to offer stronger grounds for 
hope than even the thorn; itis hardy, very long lived, 
a bush of suitable size, often grows naturally in clusters, 
has a very strong stubborn wood, is not inviting to cattle, 
seldom or never throws up suckers from the roots, and 
withal is beautiful when covered with bloom or with 
berries. Hasany body triedit? [C) 


No plant we have, | °°" d at the same time perform the duty of superintend- 
ave, 

can be made grow so as to prevent the passage of pigs, or jant of common schools. 

even considerable hogs. [A] The idea of filling in with | 

briars and the like is in my opinion absurd, for these | 


Think of this. 
E. NicnHots. 


The “bitter rot” in Appies. 
Meadow Farm O., March 22d 1847. 
Mr. Barenam: Dear sir—Y ou stated in your paper of 
the 15th inst., that a distinguished nurserymanf had given 
itas his opinion that the “bitter rot’? in apples, was 
occasioned by too severe trimming of the trees. Dr. 


| Barker, of McConnelsviile O., in your paper of Sept. 
| 15th 1846, has offered a similar opinion. 


We do not 
pretend to have any satisfactory idea as to the cause of 
this disease. But those who are investigating the matter, 
we presume, want facts in relation to it, and we have one 
which we wish to submit to them. In our orchard are 
five Romanite* trees, seventeen years old, which have 
never been trimmed. The past year something uear one 
half their crop was destroyed by the “bitter rot.’ The 
trees are in a thrifty, healthy condition, and they were the 
only grafted variety we had injured by the malady. This 
is the first time we have known any thing, particularly | 
worth naming, of this rot. In this case it is clear that 
the cause was something else than trimming, for these 
trees have every limb, yet, that nature ever gave them. 
It has, however, occured to us that the heat of the 
sun may have considerable agency in producing this dis- 
ease. We have noticed frequently that on the topmost 
branches of the trees, where there are few leaves to pro- | 
| tect the fruit from his scorching rays, there is apt to le 
more or less, every year, even of the hardiest varieties, | 
specked with the “bitter rot.”’ Last year was distinguish- 
ed for hot and withering suns: and more fruit was de- 
stroyed—according to our recoilection—in this quarter 
than has ever before been kuown, by the rot. And south 
of this, on the Muskingum, it was even worse than in 
this vicinity. Whole orchards fell victims to this plague. 


| most worthless and insipid on the inner branches. 


And T notice, too, that the peaches between this & Wheel- 
ing, Va., were entirely destroyed by this same disease. If 
then the heat of the sun be the cause of this destruction, 
trimming trees excessively, and thus depriving the fruit 
of the benefit of the leaves, its natural protector from the 
rays of the sun, although it did not cause, would, of 
course, greatly increase the disease. And this fact may 
be what has induced some to attribute the disease entirely 
to trimming. 

But these suggestions I consider merely hypothetical, 
and are thrown out to those who have the matter under 
notice for their examination. 

Yours &c., 
C. SprIncer. 

P. S. Mr. Editor: Since writing the above, I remem- 
ber that these Romanite trees are inacorner of our or- 


chard that has an inclination to the South West. Now, it 


| is known from the fact that the snows are always first 


dissolved from grounds which have this inclination, that 
the sun exerts a greater influence on such an exposure 
thanany other. This, and the fact that the Romanites 
are more easily injured with the “bitter rot,” than most 
other kinds of apples, may account for the damage re- 
ferred to above. If the heat of the sun be the cause of 
this rot, then all South and South Western exposures 
will be the most affected by it, and all eastern and north- 
ern exposures most exempt. 

If any one has any facts illustrative of this, we should 
be glad to have them. 

Cc. S. 
*Gilpin, or Carthonse of Downing. 
tTWe said “an experienced fruit culturist.” 


. We like to be cor- 
rect whlie:e fruiis or men are concerned —E1. 


On Pruning of Apple Trees. 

Me. M. B. Barenam:—In your paper of March Ist 
there are some remarks relative to pruning fruit trees that, 
in my opinion, will tend to mislead farmers on that sub- 
ject. 

If the object be to secure the best fruit, there is no donbt 
in my mind (after about twenty years experience) that 
an apple orchard should be carefully and judiciously 
pruned every year ‘! hat, in my opinion, is the way to 
obviate the injurious effects which appear to result from 
pruning. If that course is faithfully pursued, it will sel- 
dom, if ever, be necessary to remove large limbs, or make 
large wounds. My plan is every year carefully to exam- 
ine every branch, and notice its bearings towards those 
around, and if it appears that in their growth one must 
inevitably interfere with the growth and prosperity of 
another, [ remove with a sharp instrument (say pruning 
chisel or hatchet) that branch which is most in the shade, 


| or least exposed to the sun and atmosphere; for it is well 


known to all cultivators of fruit that the largest and best 
flavored specimens grow on the outer, and that which is 
What 
you term severe pruning is never necessary, except 
through previous neglect. Ifa branch is to be removed, 


| the sooner it is done the better. 


If the quantity of fruit be the object, I would say do 
not even graft, for that operation strikes a direct blow at 
the life of the tree. We should always bear in mind the 
object sought in the use of means, if we would wisely and 
skilfully apply them. Another important object secured 
by pruning is evenness or regularity in size; removing 
the inner branches, which bear the small tasteless fruit. 

The orchard which I am now pruning was planted by 
my father more than forty years since, and many of the 
trees still bear fruit abundantly, and of good quality, es- 
pecially the Putnam Russet. I have been filling up the 
vacancies, when the old trees died, or were blown down 
by winds, or broken by over bearing, with young trees, 
so that I have trees of all ages and sizes. 1 picked 500 
barrels of grafted fruit the past season 

I would say, Mr. Editor, in reference to Rev. C. Spring- 
er’s fine fruit on trees that were never pruned, that I pre- 
sume his trees are now in their youth and vigor, and per- 
haps in a favorable location as to soil and climate, but I 
conclade he will, ere long, find his fruit deteriorating in 
size and quality. Past neglect can never be fully atoned 
for with reference to pruning fruit trees. 

I do not think, with Mr. Sleathe, that the bitter rot is 
originated by pruning, but believe it may be increased by 
removing large branches from the trunk, and inducing 
decay at the heart of the tree. If, after pruning this 
scrawl, you can make it bear any good fruit, the desire of 
the writer will be fully realized. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Francis Stone. 

Belpre, Washington Co. O., March 20th, 1847. 


Remarks. The foregoing is written by an experienced 
and successful grower of fine apples; residing, too, in a 
region celebrated for the excellence and abundance of this 
fruit—hence his opinions are entitled to much weight. 
Then, on the other hand, we find in the March number 
of the “ Horticulturist’ a communication from Mr. Spring- 


‘er, in which he warmly contends that apple trees should 


not be pruned often, if at all. He says that “trimming 


does not increase either the size or quality of the apples, 
but that these qualities aro to be secured by other means 
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of culture’’—and he is “of opinion that apples will be | mend for your trial. 1st the Yam, which is the smooth- | 


| destroyed many of the peach bushes, enough however 
more perfect on untrimmed trees, all things else being | est of all, grows large and keeps as well through the) escaped unhurt to afford us an abundant supply of fruit. 


‘a ; tl be ‘ si bias cee winter as any other variety; 2nd, a red-skin potatoe,| How far this sleet extended from the Lake shore I have 
P . , uw LES a ¢ ° ° , fs eH . 
1 snanttaaneneniiasee Sivaimeiaasiiner dian manner comaeniatins: nary | yellow internally; 1 have no popular name for this vari-| not learned.” 
way.’ Again he Says, with respect to sun and air, as ety. It comes to maturity somewhat sooner than the! —_———— : 
improving the flavor of fruit: “this may be true in regard Yam—is productive, but not so sweet. 3d,a red pota-| Sreamer For Cookxine Feev.—W. P., of Fairfield Co., 
to peaches, grapes, and some others, but in reference to toe with purple vines—this is the earliest variety of all;) wishes to be informed of the cheapest mode of erecting a 
‘ : , is productive, grows large, but contains less saccharine | beh Ui" a . 
, ally wa ay 4 ( ae eae steaming apparatus for cooking food for hogs and other 
apples generally we believe it to be an unsound maxim.’ matter than the other, and is rather insipid and dry when | k * PI si mh ‘ : ; ° f 
We believe that all apples whose defect is too much acid- | first dug. You can begin to use them about as early as|St0CK. He says he has been informe! t 2at some farmers 
ity [sour apples] will be found best which grow in the | you do the Irish potatoe.” on the Reserve have a plan of placing a tub or vat above 
” & al . 
Be : A ep SS eA Mr. Mayer very kindly offers to send roots of these | ,; ' ‘tino ae 
shade.” “Take the Jeneting of this vicinity, for instance, - rhe y Sinmy a) * a /a cominon potash kettle, so as to answer the purpose 
: aan aie varieties to Mr. Springer, if desired; and we presume} wel], at very litt »xynense qj 5 , 
or the Rhode Island Greening, and you will find, on ex- tic pringer, mee; nh Pp well, at very little expense. Will some one, who has 
amination, that such as grow on the tops of the trees, Mr. S. would be pleased to reeeive them. We do not | tried it, be so good.as to inform us how it is done? 
: 1. j _ __.| know whether the same varieties are found here. We} 
where they have both air and sun, will be coarse and 








: . , We ; have a red variety, and we believe two yellow kinds—| That “Improvement in Lumber Wagons,” copied into 
sour, while such as grow on the under limbs, and are ELE ARH shicher he an Nae the other. We| Ur paper from the Albany Cultivator, a month since, has 
protected by the leaves from the sun, have a fine texture Ste: oer . | called forth some criticism and inquiry, as we expected 

F OE have but little personal knowledge in regard to the dif- | onegency o% — P ; 
and pleasant flavor. ference of growth or yield | The difficulty seems to be, to devise how the forward part 
: ne ee . art eo ) yield. é ea 
This certainly does not agree with our observations, | of the load, or wagon box, is to be sustained in its place, 
nor with our notions of the philosophy of vegetation; 
and we very much doubt whether Mr. Springer will make | 


when the forward wheels and axle are so far removed 

from under the centre of gravity. We cannot ourself 
many converts to his doctrines from’among experienced 
fruit growers —Ep. 





| see how this is to be done so completely as to make the 
plan very valuable, though perhaps it may be done. 
| Will our Albany brethren give us some light on the sub- 
; ject? Perhaps the difficulty is explained in the English 
work from which the plan was copied. 





Blight in Pear Trees. 

Mr. Batenam:—I will state some facts concerning 
blight in pear trees, requesting information. Last spring, 
(1846) "I sold a farm in Jefferson county, O., reserving --—- 
one-half the young pear trees in the orchard. | removed I= Post Masters, whose yearly compensation does not 
about 15 or 20 onthe first of April to Meigs county O., a xceed $200, are now allowed to frank letters written by 
distance of about 175 miles, and planted them without 
using any wash or doing anything else that I can con- 


| 
je 
a themselves. We hope they will remember this in writing 
ceive that could have prevented blight. They grew well | t 
| 
i] 
| 

















) TIT TIV ATO o us with subscriptions, or for missing numbers, &c. 
and no appearance of blight wasto be seen. On return- OH IK ) C U L i} L\ A { OR. Sivine “Cre ~_T S. H., of C ho is inf 
ing to Jefferson county the following October, 1 was) ————-—--—— Givine puree ORs vay Oo Nene ~~ <i 
much surprised to find nearly all the pear trees on the! COLUMBUS, ONIO, APRIL 1, 1847. | ed that his article about Johnny Appleseed, which we 
farm which I had sold were destroyed by blight, consis- |; ==————————————————_—— | copied some months ago from Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
ting of 5 large bearing trees and 15 or 2) smail ones, To Corresronpents. Many thanks to you for the) ticulture, was duly credited to that excellent work, as 
some of which set fruit last season for the first time. laree number of valuable communications sent us of late. | cere . 
The orchard stands on upland, about six miles from The : saniaateiin ah jaite tines : ‘ | he will see by a copy of the paper we have sent him. 
the Ohio river, on perfectly dry soil, which is about rich 1ey are parlicularly acceptable Just now, when our OWD) parhans he might avoid such mistakes, and gain some 
Age gi ty. ime i h take ith farming and selli “ . 
per lig Aran. ol — — . — Agen i oo Is a pee a “ aa ™ —— a sotling gar- | information, as well as encourage improvement in his 
a on g- i » according den seeds. A number of inquiries and other matters are| ( State, by becoming a subscriber to the Ohio Culti- 
to Downing, whether insect or frozen sap blight, the unavoidably deferred. 
cause must have existed when the trees were divided, and Th her | aii . | vator. 
as in dividing | took one and left one, the condition of | ee weather has appeare — favorable forafew days) 4 nother Case—H. W. S. C., of Burlington, N. J., and 
each lot must have been similar. I never saw but one past, and we may expect vegetation to start forward rap-| the Editor of the Albany Cultivator, are informed that 
on - blight bata and me — smail limb onone of idly. We find the fruit buds on peach trees very gener-| w. did not claim as original their article on “Grafting 
the large trees above named, about 5 years ago. Now) .,)). ;.: ie : : " : apa ; ; 
was it insect blight or frozen sap dlight, and how did the | ane ee —_ depen ancnduand eiittady - ‘| Grape Vines.” It was copied by us from the Cultivator, 
removed trees escape? others enough remain to produce a good crop of fruit, 
Yours, Respectfully, they escape further injury. 
Lemver Powe. The Wheat crop inthis region is assumin 
, : ~ oe é a more heal- | ’ ' 
Salisbury, Meigs co., O., March 15th, 1847. P £ 2 absent when that number of our paper went to press. 
, thy appearance; except on wet lands, where the plants) The error was corrected in our next number, as they 
Remarks:—We turn the above case over to Mr. Down- are mostly killed. ‘ ; 
; i sone jean see. Friend Elliott, of Cleveland, ought not to 
ing or Mr. Beecher; and take this occasion to remark, ; ‘ aoa : ; : 
that in our opinion the true cavse of pear tree blight is | The news from England continues favorable for prices, waste his wit on such trifles, that have no interest for his 
f ies > ~ ye o . , Y . . bs i i- 
not yet discovered—or at any rate not all the causes of of American produce. See last page. peas. epee a ee SS aye 
PULL As 8 EE 
that malady. We invite attention to the advertisement of the “* Hor- 
** in this paper. The work is deserving all 2 PS eet OEE 
Mr. Batenam-—In your paper of March Ist, you the praise bestowed upon it, and we should like to see Wilmington’s Self Cleaning Plows. 
published an accountof the “end of Johnny Apple seed,’’| it have a thousand subscribers in Ohio. Atthe request of two or three of our neighbors, Mr. 
which contained an incorrect reference to his religious be- | Wilmington, of Miami county, brought to our city last 
oe I re - — i yaa in your generosity - | week a load of his superior plows, designed especially for 
az you reruse tO publish a Ores reply: planting fruit trees. See the nursery advertisements on! working in ri ‘ , > soi 
Itis not the doctrine of the New Church as I under- Sat alan | — a eee ee seagate iy 
stand it, that the soul of man after death is not a disor- |“ ?*8° 7 CP | _in which common plows will not scour or keep clean. 
— ep ae oy? pe ay weed nied Horticutturat Society at Prrrssurcu.—We under-| These plows are made of steel, or case-hardened iron, 
ity—But, that the soul or spirit of man is the mz - : ‘ : sastty : 7 
self or & “soiritaal body.” P It oe sat eg ne stand that a horticultural society was organized a year or | and this peculiarity, combined with proper form of 
a “st y- ars, Ss, s, tastes, : : ct : > ‘ : 
smells and acts in this life through the organs of the na-, two since, and is maintained with some degree of interest | mould-board, enables them to keep perfectly bright and 
tural body—Is in a perfect human form and consequent-| at the city of Pittsburgh. We should be pleased if some | clean in such grounds; which every farmer knows is an 


ly fills and animates every part of the natural body, the | friend in that place would give us definite information on |immense advantage. Several of our farming citizens 
natural body being only a clothing or covering of the 


soul or real man. That death unclothes him, and imme- the subject, with the names of the officers, aud of od Pony on Comey SOR ie. 7 -te eae te ge 


diately thereafter he is perfectly conscious of a real exis- | most prominent fruit growers and nurserymen in that | ®2Ce of the plows on wet bottom land near this city, and 
tence in the spiritual world. ‘There the man is spiritual, | vicinity. We hope to pay that place a visit at some time | all expressed full confidence in their superiority over all 
the world or sfate he lives in is spiritual, and consequent- - 


| , 
. : . ; other plows for such lands. They are made in the best 
ly his employment wust be spiritual. And, that a life of | during the coming summer. . %4 








if! to answer the inquiry ofa subscriber, and the credit 
| was omitted by inadvertence of the printer, we being 





| nal’’ article on raising Sweet Potatoes, in your corner of 
} . 
| 25th ult! 


“Johnny Appleseed”—again. ticulturist, 


Fruit Trees.—It is still good time for purchasing and 


true usefulness in this world, secures a corresponding state} ‘Tye winTER pps uhbaravts op sant ween J. rong and mest be oncssdingty durehie. A number of 

of happiness in the world tocome. But’ my promise to | ss Saal er { March 17th, as fol | them have been purchased here, and two or three remain 

be brief warns me to Hem | P. Kirtland writes us under date of March 1th, as fo ~| unsold, in the care of Mr. Cowles, of the Neil House. 
vith respect, lows: 


: | These plows of Mr. Wilmington were noticed in our 
“I observe that the late changeable winter has been | ,aner more than a year ago. They have been exhibited 
| hard upon wheat plants in this vicinity. The tops are ‘ : : 

Varietics of tha Owact Pas | principally killed, and too frequently the roots are either | 4 the agricultural Fairs of Hamilton, Montgomery, and 
7 parma t (3 ey — * dead or so much thrown out of ground as to be liable to| other counties, and premiums or diplomas repeatedly 
na letter received by us from A. N. Maver Esq., of | 


destruction by the very severe cold weather we are now awarded them. One of them was purchased at Dayton, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, intended for our friend C.| experiencing. Clover and Strawberry roots appear to be | 


; sen ios hin deiaeei ensaiilios | and presented to Henry Cray, two or three years ago; 

Springer of Muskingum, and giving directions for False | “During the last five days, the surface of Lake Erie | and another was purchased there last fall for Tuomas 

ing rev eet potatoes, the writer says: has been covered with ice as far as the eye could observe,| Corwin. They are right, and no mistake. Mr. Wil- 
“Next to the proper mode of cultivating, it is impor- 


mp and for the last two days we have had better sleighing | mington’s residence and shop is at Brant, eleven miles 
tant to have the best variety. There are several distinct | than at any time previous this season. 


varieties and several of them are quite unproductive) ‘A heavy sleet which congealed upon the trees about | rom Dayton—Post office address, Dayton. The price of 
even here. There are three kinds that 1 would recom- the 2Uth of February, and continued for nearly one week | the plows is $16 to $18. 


Lemvet Powe. | 
Salisbury, Meigs Co. O., March 15th, 1847. 
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Sheep and Wool--Heavy Fleeces. 
Mr. Barenam:—In your paper of Ist November last 


there is a letter from friend T. Noble, in which he says | 


that in his opinion ‘there are no sheep in the country that 
produce fleeees as heavy as reported’’—the tales are 
either not all told or falsely told.” Now, although I 


have reported heavy fleeces, | do not suppose friend No- | 


ble had any reference to me, as | have not told as large 
stories as some others. You will recollect that I sent 
you an account of my wool clip last summer, and I then 
stated that I had one yearling buck, 14 months old, which 
sheared of good clean wool &4 lbs. I have never read or 
heard of but two or three yearling bucks in the United 
States which sheared over 8 Ibs., and they were 15 months 
old when sheared; neither do I believe there ever has 
been 25 Merino yearling bucksin the United States which 
sheared as high as 8 Ibs. Now it happens that I have that 
fleece on hand, and I should be happy to show it to friend 
Noble, yourself, or any gentleman who will call and ex- 
amineit. My whole flock sheared 43 lbs. per head; oth- 
er yearling bucks 7 lbs. downto 54. I have one yearling 
now on hand, which, if [ keep him well until he is four 
years old, will shear 11 Ibs. of well washed wool—or wool 
that will not lose in cleansing over 334 per cent., which 
is well understood by wool dealers in the eastern cities to 
be in not bad order. I intend to shear 6 lbs. per average 
of my flock next summer, and | invite friends and foes to 
attend; and such fare as I have shall be free for them; 
the time to be made known in the Cultivator, if you 
please, one month in advance. 
Respectfully, 
Cuartes Putron. 

Franklin Mills, Portage Co., Jan. 1847 

Remarks. We suppose friend Noble did not literally 
mean that no fleeces weighed as much as reported, but 
that the sheep were pot really of the breeds stated—as 
Merino and fine grades—or that the wool was not washed 
clean; or it was more than a year’s growth, &e. In this 
sense we think his opinion is not far ftom the trath. At 
the same time we do not at all doubt the correctness of 
frend Button’s statements. Though we think he may be 
mistaken, if he supposes his sheep to be pure Merino— 
and also in his opinion that the wool referred to will not 
lose more than one third of its weight in cleansing. It 
requires very clean washed wool to lose no more than 
that.— Eb. 





Destruction of Sheep by Dogs. 
New Lisbon, O., 3d month, 1847. 

Frrenp Batenam:—We have quite an excitement in 
the neighborhood at the present time. There has been 
forty-four sheep actually killed by dogs, and some thirty 
or forty more wounded, on farms immediately adjoining 
me. One neighbor lost five, another nine, a third had se- 
lected sixty two year old ewes to breed from, which for 
quality of wool and general appearance are not surpass- 
ed in the county—the dogs attacked these and killed 
and wounded the most of them, and then went into ano- 
ther field and attacked his main flock, but fortunately 
were soon discovered and driven off. This individual’s 
loss cannot be less than one hundred dollars. 

I have a statement made by a friend of mine near Sa- 
lem, about eight miles from me; I will give itin his own 
language with some observations he makes on the sub- 
ject. “Near one hundred sheep have been destroyed by 
dogs in the vicinity of Salem in the space of about two 
weeks (this winter.) We have sent petitions to the Leg- 
islature to tax dogs—At the session of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture previous to the last, nearly or quite as many peti- 
tions were presented for this as for any single object, but 
no law was granted. One argument against it is, that in 
new districts dogs are needed to guard sheep from the 
ravages of wild animals; but perhaps the most impor- 
tant objection is, that many gentlemen wish to keep a 
few hounds for the purpose of sporting, and the votes of 


these constitute au important consideration with many | 


politicians.” 

I hear of other sheep being killed in different directions, 
but I have not been able to ascertain the number. When 
we consider the importance of sheep not only to the wool 
grower but to the public at large-—and that in one night 
a pair of dogs may destroy an hundred dollars worth, is 
it not strange that no restriction should be laid upon an 
animal of so little value and yet so mischievious? If 
they cannot be taxed, let us have the privilege of killing 
them when off of the owners premises, unless accompa- 
nied by their master. 

Respectfully, 
Samvuet Myers. 


Remarks:—One prominent excuse on the part of the 
members of the Legislature, for not complying with the 
requests of petitioners on this subject, was, that their 
constituents had said nothing to them on the subject be- 
fore they came to Columbus. Wonder if the farmers of 
Columbiana (and Washington,) will say any thing about 
it to their representatives next fall? Wedoubt it!—Ep. 





| LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


I> The following communication is from the pen of a 
‘gentleman of eminent scientific knowledge, and much 
| experieuce as a “Campaiguer:’’—Epb. 
Remarks on Bread. 
| Mr. Barentam;—Searcely any point in household do- 
mestic economy is more importaut than the making and 
|management of Brean. ‘This is more especially the case 
with us in this country, where bread is so currently baked 
just before or during meal time, aud eaten hot. Physi- 
cians will mostly agree, that the origin and progress of 
one of our worst maladies, dyspepsia, are deeply rooted in 
the mismanagement of “hot cakes.” If the dyspeptic is 
not aware that eating of hot bread, imperfectly formed 
and partially baked—in other words, eating of heavy hot 
dough, has been the cause of his disease, he will very 
| soon learn that euch food is absolute poison to him. We 
avoid “dogs-bane,’’ ‘“hen-bane’’ and *‘rats-bane,”’ but we 
too frequently eat man-bane, heavy hot bread. Indeed 
so frequently is this bad bread pushed upon the table with 
nothing else within your reach that you are often com- 
pelled to go without food, or eat the poison set before you. 
Where brewers’ yeast is so easily procured as it is in 
most of our cities, imperfect baking is the most common 
fault. ‘This arises from several causes:—Ist. The fash- 
|ionable fault of desiring to have the cakes (or rolls) very 
white,—2d. not allowing sufficient time for the cakes to 
|bake through. The cook over sleeps herself in the 
| morning, or the fuel is bad, still breakfast must be ready 
jat the appointed hour—hence the cakes are sent to the 
table, mere dough dumplings, a thin crust enveloping a 
mass of unbaked dough,—d. At large boarding houses, | 
the boarders devour the hot cakes [rolls] faster than the | 
| cook can bake theta—hence they must be eaten more or 
| less raw. 
| To test the baking of warm “rolls.’’—Open the little | 
loaf through the middle, as is usua'ly done to butter it, 
jthen press the point of the knife obliquely flatwise into | 
, the middle of it: if the impression remains, as if in wax | 
| or clay, don’t eat a morsel,* but if it springs up and near- | 
ly recovers itseif, it is in good condition. 

Good works on Domestic Economy are certainly valu- 
jable, but mostly the formulae which they contain are too | 
| complex. 

A simple method of having light bread in the roughest 
campaigning.—'The Canadian Voyageurs cook their flour | 
by mixing it into a dough with cold water, rolling it into! 
long cylinders and boiling it immediately. A traveller! 
on lake Superior says of this sort of bread, that if a per- | 
sen eats it and does not die immediately he will live for- | 
ever. As I neither wished to die immediately nor expect- | 
ted to live forever, I endeavored while in that region to | 
have a different kind of bread. This was accomplished | 
in the following manner:— A little floar was made into a | 
thin paste, put into a tin cup with a close cover and car- | 
ried along with us—a little sugar having been added; this | 
in a short time began spontaneously to ferment, and pro- 
ceeded rapidly to souring; but just before it soured, ase- | 
cond batch of sweetened paste was made, and a small | 
portion of the fermenting batch added to it; the first or 
| souring batch was then rejected, and the second became 
jexcellent yeast, which lasted several days. As this be- 

came stale, a new portion of paste, with a little of the | 
old leaven renewed the yeast at any time. With this ex- 
|cetlent yeast we had as fine light bread in our camp, in | 
the midst of the wild Ojibewa country as | ever desire to | 
taste. The foregoing is perhaps the most simple mode of 
originating and perpetuating yeast. When sugar is add- | 
ed to the paste, it should be made about as sweeet as peo- | 
ple generally drink their tea or coffee; and the yeast) 
should never be added to the paste while hot, for yeast | 
should elways be treated as if it were a living being, | 

! 

| 

| 





which you know can be scalded or frozen to death. 


A CAMPAIGNER. 
Cincinnati, March, 1847. 





*W hen this is the condition, the cook should be kindly instructed | 
to do betes, but it is of en very difficuitio change the old habiis of | 
the kitchen, the inmates of which always know a great deal more | 
than chemists or doctors, 


| 











— appreciated in its different bearings. I am happy 
in knowing that he (unworthily) classes my style of 
eomposition (and strength of intellect, of course) above 
that of the female class generally, and ranks it with that 
of the “lords of creation.” With many good wishes, 
ladies, | am yours, &c., Rosenwa. 

CommeEnts.—We don’t mean to tell of it, but we re- 
ceived quite a shock on reading the foregoing. 0, 
thought we, our fair Rose.ia is about to be married— 
and we had just previously made up our mind to pay her 
a visit. There’s another chance lost. 
As the poet almost said, 


We never loved a charming critter 
But some one e'se was sure to git her —Ep. 


S 


Just our luck, 
exactly! 


W wirewasnine:—An exchange paper says that a pint 
of varnish mixed with a bucket of whitewash, will give 
itin a great degree the qualities of paint—and it will 
withstand all kinds of weather. As this is the season for 
whitewashing, a knowledge of the above may be of some 
use to our readers. 


Remepy ror Pep Bues.—Corrosive sublimate and 
whisky, will completely exterminate bed bugs. Teke 
two ounces corrosive sublimate and a pint of whisky, 
shake well togethers till dissolved, and apply witha feath- 
er. (C3 Caution.—Label the bottle “poison” and put it 


| outof the way of the toper, for there is certain death in 


the bottle. 

For Ants.—Emetic tarter mixed with a little water, 
set in the way of ants, sends them where they belong— 
out of the way. 


Brevity. 
Randolph, Portage Co. 


Quere. Will the ants be foolish enough to run into the 
mixture, when “set in their way’? ?—Ep. 


Making Premium Butter. 

Sir,—The Philadelphia Agricultural Society, having 
awarded to me their first premiums for the best butter, 
for the last two or three years successively, persons are 
continually applying to me for information, as to my 
method of producing it, its manufacture, &c. . 

The Philadelphia market is, you know full well, most 


| highly celebrated for the excellence of its butter, so that 


the obtaining of this premium every year for the best 
of the best, is naturally a matter of no small gratifica- 
tion to me ; but my real motive in sending this commu- 
nication for your Journal, is to get rid of the trouble of 
writing long letters to gentlemen and ladies I never heard 
of, before they took it into their wise heads to make me 
pay postage for the honor of answering their queries. 
Ton not aware of anything new or uncommon in my 
formula, and perhaps my success is more attributable to 
a well founded system, and entire cleanliness than to any 
other cause ; but however that may be here it follows: 
About one week before the day of exhibition, I turn 
all hauds that can be spared from other work, into the 
spring house to wash, toscrub, to white wash, &c., in 
short to purify and clean the floor, the walls, the shelves, 


| the doors, &c.,as perfectly as human means can _ prevail 


in extinguishing every thing of a filthy nature or un- 


|pleasant smell. Do not suppose from this, that my 


spring house is neglected during other portions of the 


| year ; on the contrary, is it kept in more neatness and 


cleanliness than any other one I know of. The iin 
pans are then putintoa large boiler, and boiled for one 
hour, then taken out and scoured with whiie silver sand 
and pure hard soap, then rinsed off in pure clean water and 
put away for use. Three days before the exhibition, the 
cows are brought into a clean pen near the spring house; 
at day-break, their udders are washed with plenty of 


water and wiped with a clean towel quite dry. Their 


| milk is then drawn into afin pail that has been cleansed 


as the pans were. The milk is then strained through a 
perfertly clean muslin strainer into the pans and 
placed in the spring house; the sume process is to 
be gone through at night, the next morning and evening, 
which will make four milkings;—on the next morning, 
the whole of the contents of the pans, milk and cream un- 


| skimmed, is thrown into a churn, (this churn is one of the 
| common barrel kind, it has been rinsed out with boiling 
. + ap a ‘ ae | water, with about 4 of a peck of hickory ashes and live 
Asking for information about ‘coloring,” &¢. _ | coals taken directly elbed burning fire this was stirred 
Asutanp Co., O., March, 1847. | about for some time by turning the crank—after which 

Many thanks to my sister correspondents for their| the ashes and water were thrown out and the churn rins- 
kindness in answering my former inquiries. But I am| ed several times with boiling water;) the cows are then to 
anxious to become acquainted with more of their many| b> washed and milked as before, and this milk strained 
accomplishments; (Any remarks, bachelor friend!) then [| and poured warm into the churn,—the operation of churn- 
trust I shall be better prepared to enter upon the duties | ing 1s then commenced; it must be performed very, very 
that will naturally devolve upon me in my new station, | slowly; the tenacity and hardiaess of the butter, depends 
namely, a farmer’s wife. Will not some sympathizing| entirely upon slowness in churning, to produce a first 
lady contributors lend their aid in imparting to their} rate article; it should take at least 3 hours; when the but- 
sister a knowledge of the arts and accomplishments| ter has thoroughly come, it should be collected together 
which should be possessed in her sphere of life? with a clean wooden jadle and laid upon a clean linen 
Please then, at your leisure, in the first place, present | cloth, spread out us flat as possible and not more than 
in the plainest language a few receipts for coloring, [dye- | two inches thick, then take a clean coarse cotton bag, 
ing] so that a plain farmer’s daughter, like myself, can | large enough to hold a half peck or more, fill it with ice, 
easily understand them. The color of green is particu-| and with a mallet smash it down flat, and about four 
any desired. inches thick; upon this, place the linen cloth with the but- 
he editor’s very flattering compliment is received, and | ter on top, let it remain until quite hard, then place it if 


Letter from “Rosella.” 
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possible, upon a clean white marble slab, and very finely 
pulverized salt to taste, and then work out the butter 
milk with the wooden spoon or ladle, spreading the butter 
flat again aud again, and sopping up the butter milk with 
the linen cloth. This operation must also be performed 
very slowly; whenentirely divested of all butter milk, 
make it up in forms of pounds or half pounds. 

1 am weil aware that all this is very troublesome, but 
what good thing can we have in this world without 
care and attention? 

As regards the best kind of cows, [am sorry to differ 
with most of my Agricultural friends inasmuch as that, 
after an experience of more than twenty years, I find 
that the beautiful and stately Durhams, do not produce 
butter or cream to compare at all in quality with the 
humble, and [ must admit, very mis-shapen and ugly Al- 
derneys. I have had no personal knowledge of Devons or 
Ayrshires, never having owned one. My Alderneys 
were imported some yearsago by Mr. Sarchette, from the 
Island of Guernsey,—a different animal altogether from 
the English Alderney, or rather from the Alderneys that 
have been imported from England. I have frequently 
had sweet cream upon my table from these Alderneys, so 
thick or rich, or whatever you please to call it, that it 
could not be poured from asmall mouthed pitcher without 
the aid of aspoon. The milk of one good cow of this 
breed, will impart a most beautiful yellow color to the 
milk of four or five cows; they are exceedingly hardy, 
and stand our climate better than any other imported 
breed. Should you deem this communication of suffi- 
cient interest to publish it, please correct any inaccuracies, 
as I have not time to write it over. 

lam very truly yours, 
PHILIP PHYSICK. 

Germantown Pa. 

N. B. New milk is the most effectual absorbent of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, ‘et id omne genus” that I am 
acquainted with, which can be added to old milk and 
cream for the purpose of purifying it without injury to| 
the butter ; this is my reason for adding the last milking 
quite warm from the cows to the old milk in the churn. 
I do not require my people to skim our milk, because 
it is a waste of time, for one reason, and for another, be- 
cause I think the milk washes all offensive matter out of 
the butter; besides the butter milk is sweet and not sour 
as is usual, for I maintain that perfectly pure and sweet 
butter (jet the test be achemical one, cannot be made 
from sour cream.—American Far. 














From the Albany Cultivator for March. 
Mode of cultivating Premium Crops. 

Inpian Corn.—Janez Burrows, of Chautauque coun- | 
ty, N. Y., obtained a premium for a crop of 1 14 bushels 
and 32 pounds of shelled corn grown on one acre. This | 
crop grew on what had been an old pasture, which was 
turned over the latter part of May; it was then rolled, 
and twenty wagon loads of barn yard manure spread on 
and harrowed in; it was marked out in rows three feet 
apart one way, by fastening four chains to a pole carried 
by two men; it was planted on the last day of May, in 
hills sixteen to eighteen inches apart in the rows, three | 
kernels to a hill, of eight-rowed yellow corn. It was) 
hoed twice, and harrowed, (number of times not stated,) 
between the rows. The yellow eight-rowed corn was 
chosen for planting in preference to the “ Brown corn,”’ | 
so called because the former was thought to be earlier. | 
The corn was weighed at fifty-six pounds to the bushel, | 
and the cobs weighed 14 pounds to the bushel of shelled 
corn. 

Lewis B. and Epwarp A. PoweE., of Madison coun- | 
ty, N. Y., received a premium for a crop of 105 bushels 
and 25 pounds from an acre. ‘Fhis crop grew on land 
which had been pastured for six years previous—the soil 
gravelly. It was plowed the first of May, harrowed and 
furrowed for rows, six to the rod, (or two feet nine inches 
apart.) The corn was planted on the 7th of May, in| 
hills 18 inches apart in the row. Seventeen loads, of 
manure (quantity to the load not stated,) had been put 
on the ground the previous November ‘The corn was 
hoed three times. 

Benjamin Enos, in the same county, obtained a pre- 
mium fora crop of 111 bushels and 92 pounds on an 
acre. This crop grew on land which had been mowed 
for the last five years—without manure during that time 
—the soil gravelly loam. ‘The whole lot in which it 
grew contained two and one-fifth acres. In the fall of 
1845, 20 loads of manure were put on the lot, and left in 
large heaps; and in the following spring 80 loads more 
of coarse manure were put on, and it was all spread and 
plowed in about the first week in May. After plowing, 
Xi) loads of fine manure from sheep-sheds, were spread on 
the field, and it was then thoroughly harrowed. It was 
furrowed slightly for the rows, three feet apart, north 
and south, and the hills made at distances of fourteen 
inches inthe row. It was planted the 18th of May, | 
with the “ large white-flint eight-rowed corn.” A cul- 
tivator was passed through the rows as soon as the corn | 
was large enough to follow the rows, and it was hoed, | 
and two bushels of plaster applied per acre. It was also 
worked with the cultivator, and hoed about the 20th of 
June and on the 7th of July. 

Bartey.—Henry Brewer, of Tompkins eounty, N.! 
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Y., raised, last year, a crop of two-rowed barley, which 
vielded at the rate of 50 bushels per acre, 48 pounds to 
the bushel, and also a crop of Emir, or skinless barley, 
which yielded at the rate of about 4) bushels per acre, 
weighing 60 lb. to the bushel; quantity of land, about 
one acre each. ‘These crops grew on a soil described as 
“a sandy loam, mixed with slate gravel.’’ It is called 
“avery dry, warm soil, but had been hard run for the 
last ten years.’ The crop on the ground the previous 
year, was corn, to which 20 loads of barn-yard manure 
had been applied. For the barley, the ground was 
plowed once, and harrowed, and a bushel of plaster ap- 
plied per acre. Three bushels of Emir barley were sown 
per acre, but it is stated to have been too much, making 
the stalks too much crowded. Two and a half bushels 
of the two-rowed barley were sown per acre. 


5. S. Sanissury, of Jefferson county, N. Y., obtained | 


a premium fora crop of 5 acres and 24 rods of barley. 
which yielded at the average rate of 55 bushels and 20 
quarts peracre, weighing 43 pounds tothe bushel. The 
soil where this crop grew is said to have been “a mix- 
ture of clay and sandy loam.’’ The previous crop had 
been winter wheat on a summer fallow, without any 
manure. On the 5th of May last, it was well harrowed, 
before being plowed it had been plowed to the depth of 
eight inches, in the month of November previous. It 
was plowed on the 6th and 7th of May last, and har- 
owed again before sowing the barley, which was sowed 
on the &th of May, at the rate of 34 bushels of the 
two-rowed variety to the acre. No manure was applied 
to the barley. 

Spring Wurat.—Hart Massey, of Jefferson county, 
N. Y., obtained 23 bushels of spring wheat from an acre, 


though he states that he had * straw sufficient to have | 


given 40 bushels per acre, but was reduced by the weevil 
| Cecidomyia tritici,| to 23 bushels.”’ The land had been 
in corn the previous year, to which a “‘ moderate dress- 
ing of manure had been given. ‘The wheat was sown 
the fore part of May, three bushels to the acre. Four 
bushels of salt were also sown to the acre, and harrowed 
in with the wheat. He states that he left a small piece 


hotter the fire is made, the greater will be the force of 
the upward current. 

But O. J. P. proposes to supply his fire with “fresh 
cool air’? through openings in the jambs communica- 
ting with the external air. Now I would respectfully 
ask O. J. P. why must the fire be supplied with “fresh 
cool air?’”? Why will not warm air supply the fire just 
as well, and a little better, than cool air?) When an air- 
tight stove is placed in a room with a smoky chimney, 
and the fire place is closed up and plastered so that no 
air can go up the chimney except through the stove pipe, 
is it necessary that “cool fresh air’? should come down 
the chimney and through the stove pipe, to supply the 
fire?) Theair of the room is all heated more or less; but 
still the fire burns and the chimney draws. 
| “Notwithstanding D. L’s objections,” says O. J. P., 
“to Mr. Canfield’s theory of the draft of chimneys, we 
| are disposed to consider them [it?] substantially correct.” 
Then, of course O. J. P. considers that “fresh cool air’’ 
is necessary to ‘drive’? the warm air and smoke up the 
Chimney; and that sufficient ‘room’? must be given in 
the flue about the throat for the warm air and smoke 
|“*to get out of the way of the cold air which is draw- 
|ing it upward.” 
| Let usillustrate this principle by a parallel case, and 
its absurdity will be apparent. Leta boat be moving 
| through the water with considerable rapidity. Then if 
we make the bow quite sharp and the stern square, we 
/may save the expense of continuing the propelling 
power after the boat is put in motion, for the ‘fresh 
cool”? water rushing in behind the boat will drive it for- 
|ward and the heavier it is loaded, the faster the water 
behind will drive it a head! 

lam not quite certain, however, whether O. J. P. con- 
| siders the “fresh cool air’? necessary to produce an up- 
| ward current, or for the purpose of supplying the fire 
| with oxygen inthe process of combustion. In either 
case, L would ask why warm air would not answer a 
better purpose than “fresh cool air?”’ 

In conclusion I can see nothing in the remarks of 0. 

| J. P. to invalidate my theory, “that the draught of a 





on which no salt was sown, and that the wheat on the | chimney depends upon the elastic force of the air, as it 
salted portion came up most healthy and continued so | escapes from the top of the chimney, produced by the ex- 
till harvest, when it was heavier and the heads longer | cess of temperature which the ascending coluwn of heat- 


| below.’ 
| and puffs be attributed to what is called the rolling cyl- 
|inders of air passing over the top of the chimney.— 


than that from the portion without salt. He has not 
been able to ascertain at what time wheat should be sown 
to escape the * weevil.’’ 

E. D. Auvrn, of the county last named, obtained 25} 
bushels per acre. The previous crop had been corn and 
potatoes, on “ green sward,’’? with ten loads chip and 
barn-yard manure. Eight loads of barn-yard manure 
were applied to the poorest part of the piece before sow- 
ing the wheat. It was sown on the 28th of April, 24 
bushels of the Black Sea variety, per acre. 

Evias Bares, of Windsor county, Vermont, obtained 
a premium for acrop of 36 bushels on one acre and twen- 
ty-nine rods. The land had been mowed for “ anum- 
ber” of years previous to 1844. In that year it was 
planted to corn, manured with 2) loads of barn-yard ma- 
nure, and five loads of dust froma coal-pit bed. Twelve 
bushels of ashes were also put on the corn after it was 
up. The piece was plowed for wheat about the first of 
May, and a bushel and a half of seed, washed in strong 
brine, and afterwards dried off with slacked lime, was 
sown per acre, the first week in May. 


Smokesology again. 

Mr. Barruam.—I have a few words to say in reply 
to O. J. P. Lam glad that my remarks have been no- 
ticed; and I hope much good may result from a discus- 
sion of the subject of smoky chimneys. My only ob- 
ject is to bring out facts and true principles. 

I purposely avoided introducing the subject of “fire,” 
and confined my zemerks to “smoke;” and perhaps that 
is one reason why he finds more smoke than fire in them. 

If, as O. J. P. asserts, that bad chimneys smoke 
least in the coldest weather, it may be because larger 
and better fires are then kept up, and the airin the 
chimney becomes heated to the top, and, therefore, this 
fact is in confirmation of my theory. 

I admit that there is, sometimes, in chimneys where 
the flue is too large, a downward current of air. But 


| withall due deference to the opinion of O. J.P. I do not 
;account for it in the way hedoes: viz “to supply the 


fire, which is only sparingly supplied by the room 
> May not these occasional downward currents 


These rolling cylinders of air are produced by the un- 


| der surface of the air impinging upon the tops of hills 
| or forests, and not unfrequently by anadjacent roof of 


the house; and whenever the wind comes from such 


| direction as to pass over this roof, the air in its rolling 


motion will drive the smoke down the chimney, and 


| continue to do soas long as the wind remains in that | 
| direction; but which ceases, as soon as the wind chan- 


ges to another quarter. But according to the views of 
O. J. P., this downward current should always occur 
when the flue is too large, and its downward force be in 
proportion to the size of the fire. Or in other words, 
“if the fire does not get fresh cool air in some other way 
it will eome down the chimney.” By my theory the 


|ed air retains at that point,’’ but on the contrary, much 
| to confirm it. 
| If this theory be correct we must build the throat and 
| flue of our chimneys much smaller than we have here- 
| tofore been in the habit of doing; so that the air within 
| the chimney may retain as much heat as possible, as it 
| leaves the chimney at the top. And in accordance with 
|this principle, it is suggested that the best form for the 
| flue of a chimney above the throat, is that of a perfect 
|cylinder plastered smooth inside, to lesson the friction, 
to prevent the accumulation of soot, and leave no by 
corners as a reservoir to contain cold air. 
| The antiquated notion of making the flue lrage enough 
| to admit a chimney-sweep, and the quite too prevalent 
one of giving “room for the warm air and smoke to get 
out of the way of the cold air, which is driving it up- 
| ward,’’ must alike be abandoned. 

The plan of O. J.P. of admitting external air through 
the jambs has been often tried, and so far as my experi- 
ence extends, has been of no practical utility. Nor doI 
know that it will do any harm except that it will require 
a hotter fire to create an upward current in his chimney. 

| According to my doctrine all the air that enters the 

|throat of the chimney, should there receive such an 
amount of heat, that it will not loose it all before it 
reaches the top of the chimney. 


Respectfully, 
D. L. 


Cincinnati, March 14,1847. 


The Rain Guage. 

When in England, a few years since, I saw the Rain 
Guage of pluviometer in use. As some of our farmers 
may have the desire and the opportunity to amuse and 
instruct themselves in this way, I will give a particular 
notice of the instrument and its use. It isa contrivance 
for measuring the quantity of rain that falls. One of 
the best constructed rain guages, consists of a hollow 
tube having within it acork ball attached to a wooden 
stem, which passes through a small opening atthe top, 
on which is placed a large funnel. When this instru- 
ment is placed in the open air, in a free place, the rain 
that falls within the circumference of the funnel will 
'run down into the tube and cause the cork to float; and 
the quantity of water in the tube may be seen by the 
|height to which the stem of the float is raised. The 
stem of the float is so graduated, as to show by its divi- 
sions the number of perpendicular inches of water 
which fell on the surface of the earth since the last ob- 
servation. After every observation the cylinder must be 
| emptied. 

Another very simple rain guage may be formed of a 
copper funnel, the area of whose opening is exactly ten 
square inches. Let this funnel be fixed in a bottle, and 





the quantity of rain caught is ascertained by multiplying 
the weight in ounces by 173, which gives the depth in 
inches and parts of an inch. In fixing these guages 
care must be taken, that the rain may have free access 
to them; henee the tops of buildings are usually the best 
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places, though some conceive that the nearer the rain ously, I think they will pass for an hypothesis—though | 
guage is placed to the ground, the more rain it will col- perhaps, rather far-fetched. But another fact has perhaps | 


lect. 

In order to compare the quantities of rain collected 
in pluviometers at different places, the instruments 
should be fixed at the same height above the ground in 
both places; because at different heights, the quantities 
are always different, even at the same place. 

The following table, according to Humboldt, exhibits 
the proportional quantity of rain in different latitudes: 


Latitude. Mean Annual quantity of rain. 
OS. wecevecsees ceslesccscaccccdem@ IRONGM 
Beis chs andthe neeeenses BAReeee, . o 
SEE Oe “s 
SPT ePrIeyrertr rere ret ee “ 


Some author says: ‘A sudden rarefaction of the low- 
er air, or perhaps more frequently a cold cloud descend- 
ing from above and condensing the invisible vapors so 
as to form additonal! cloud, are the most frequent causes 
of sudden rain. ‘The rain, therefore, ceases as soon as 


an equal temperature is restored to the atmosphere—but | 


if the vapors collect gradually, it is no wonder that the 
rain continues longer.” 

Mountainous countries have most rain, and the reason 
seems to be the winds driving the clouds against the 
rocks and hills, compress them in sucha manner, that 
they are immediately dissolved, and fall as it were, at 
once. 

Lancaster, On10 





The Curculio - a Suggestion. 

Mr. Eprror:—Last year being locust year, and finding 
a great number coming out of the ground in an orchard 
near my dwelling, and having thrown some two or thre 
hundred bushels of lime near the fence, in removing it 
some four or five weeks after the locusts made their ap- 
pearance, I found they had come out of the ground un- 
der the lime as thick as any other part of the orchard, 
and after they had got out of the ground and about their 
length in the lime they there died, and their skin appear- 
ed full of lime, and in a state of preservation. 

Now sir the object of this communication is to state 
this fact, and offer a suggestion to pluin raisers froin it, 
as the insect of the locust falls to the ground and enters it 
and there remains several years, and when the time for their 
visitation returns, they come up, and if there is lime over 
the spot where they come out of the ground it kills them. 
Then it appears to me it would also kill the grub or in- 
sect of the curculio, that is so extensively destructive to 
the plum in this section of the country, the larvae or 
grub of the curculio, also leaves the destroyed fruit, en- 
ters the ground and returns annually in the spring, to 
perform his usual ravages; and it appears reasonable 


that these curculio grubs enter and come up out of the | 


gronnd near where they fall, which has suggested the 
idea of paving under the tree to prevent them coming 
out, and thinking it less labor and expense, as well as 
more effectual to lime about an inch deep under the plumb 
trees, which I suppose would kill them as it did the lo- 
custs, and it might also destroy the insect in its tender 
state when leaviug the fruit to enter the earth—but 
leave speculation to others. I have stated a fact and pred- 
icated a suggestion from it, hoping it would be usefal not 
only to plum raisers but to horticulturists generally. 
Joun B. Bayvess. 


Portland, Jefferson Co., O., March 10, 1847. 


Remarks:—The foregoing fact and suggestion may 
lead to experiments that will prove valuable. We doubt 
however whether injury would not be done to the trees by 
an application of lime sufficient to cause the destruction 
of the larvae of the curculio. Then too, it is known 
that these insects fly from one fruit yard to another, and 

‘consequently only partial exemption from its ravages can 


been noticed by many which would appear to involve Mr. 
Dille’s hypothesis in difficulty, and that is, that a few ci- 
cada are to be seen every year of precisely the same spe- 
cies of those by which we have been visited in such num- 
bers this year. Next year in all probability a few locusts 
, will be seen which no doubt sprang frem the same com- 
|mon origin, and observe the same period of visitation. 
Now supposing that the submersion and elevation of differ- 
lent portions of the country at different times, did cause 
| the difference in the time that the cicada visits these dif- 
| ferent sections, why is it that the same portions of coun- 
| try visited by locusts this season will be visited by a few 
next season, and perhaps every season untill the time of 
general visitation again? and why were these few detached 
from the general family in their time of visitation? 
W. H.C. 
Pickaway Co., O. 


Remarks:—We think oxr correspondent is mistaken in 
supposing that the cicadas which are seen in small num- 
| bers every summer are precisely of the same species, as 
, those which appear in large numbers only once in 17 
|years. The common annual locust is a very different 
| species.—Ep. 


| 


Charcoal as a Fertilizer. 
Mr. Barenam:—Sometime since there was an enquiry 
|in your paper, respecting the use of charcoal as a fertili- 
zer. Ihave one word to offer on the subject, which is 
| this: some 15 or 20 years since, while owned by another 
individual, there was much coal burned on iny farm while 
in the act of clearing the land. The land since that time 
has undergoue much tilling, with little or no manure and 
not much rest until lately; and notwithstanding the time 
that has elapsed, the places where the coal pits were 
burned, produce the best of crops of every kind when- 
ever the fields in which they are found are tilled. I am 
| so much pleased with it that I wish my farm was covered 
| 3 or 4inches thick with pulverized charcoal. 1 think the 
benefits of it could never be exhausted. 
| Respectfully, 
Hiram Garp. 


Browns Mills, O., 1847. 


Remarxs:—We wish our friends, in communicating ex- 
periments like the above—or any relating to crops, ma- 
nures, &c., would always remember to describe the kind 
of soil referred to.—Ep. 


Sowing Clover Seed. 
Ma. Batenam:—I sowed clover seed last year on the 
31st of March, the 15th of April, and the 15th of May. 
All did well-—-the May sowing I think the best. Some 
farmers think that clover must be sowed so as to get 
some freezing. I think this is a mistake, as clover isa 
‘tender plant, especially when the germ first starts. 
| Sown early, it is likely to be thrown out of root by the 

frosts of March and April. My rate of sowing was, one 
| bushel of clover seed to ten acres. One barrel of plaster 
was sown right after. Wheat looks badly with us. 


. . 


Sandusky Co. O., March Sth, 1847. 


A Correction:— “I perceive you made a small mistake 
in printing my remarks on subsoil-plowing bottom lands 
—in No. 4, p. 28, col. 2, 30th line from top, for “entire” 
product read the extra product was 17 bushels per acre.” 

H. N. Gitter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Steubenville Horticultural Society, have resolved to 


be expected from the destruction of the grubs in one lo- | hold an exhibition and sale on Thursday and Friday, the 


cality. If whole neighborhoods would unite in the work 
of course greater benefit would result to all— Ep. 





More about the Cicada, (Locusts.) 
In reference to a communication on this subject from | 
Mr. Dille, in our paper last fall, we received some time | 


since the following observations from a correspondent in | 
Pickaway county. After stating that the locusts were 
abundant in the east part of that county, he goes on to 
refute the prevailing idea that these insects take no food, 
and says: 

“The cicada subsists on the sap of trees, shrubs and | 
sprouts, mostly those of smooth tender bark, such as the | 
apple, hawthorn, hickory and oak sprouts, &c. They | 
extract the sap from trees by means of their proboscis, | 
just as a horse fly would suck the blood from a horse. | | 
have seen the trunks of young fruit trees covered with 
them, and on approaching them cautiously so as not to 
frighten them away, I have discovered that their probos- | 
cis were inserted in the bark. On scaring them away a) 
small drop of sap would exude from the perforation, and | 
by removing the outside of the bark with a sharp knife 
perforation could be seen to extend through to the sap as | 
though the bark had been pierced by a needle. 

As to the supposed reasons given by Mr. Dille, why the 
cicada do not visit all portions of the country simultane- 


17th and 18th June next, at which time premiums will be 
awarded for specimens of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables 
| exhibited. 


Remarks on the Curculio in our next; also, hints on 
sowing flower seeds, &e. 

Sweiurne or Grain sy Borimwe.—The Edinburgh 
Journal of Agriculture, gives, in the following table, the 
increase of bulk in different kinds of grain boiled for do- 
mestic animals to bursting:— 


4 ineasures of oats increased to7 measures. 
4 «“s barley “ e 

4 “6 buckwheat “ 14 “ 

4 “ Indiancorn* 13 “ 

4 és wheat « 10 “ss 

4 ‘“ rye “ 15 “ 

4 “ beans “ 84 “ 


A good farmer of our acquaintance said, that from 
long experience he considered the value of corn for 
hogs increased by boiling in the ratio of 25 to 1\.—Al- 
bany Cultivator. 

Minxinc Crean.—Experiment has shown that the 
milk last drawn from the cow is from ten to twelve 
times richer than the first drawn portions, or contains 
from ten to twelve times as much cream.—Exchange. 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
AND 
Journal of Rural Art and Rurai Taste, 
EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 
No. LX, ron Marcu, 
CONTALNS. 

1. Hints on Piantiag Trees in ‘towns and Villages—Il. Ameri- 
jcau Vineyards—iil. Notes on Propasating Trees and Shiruts by 
| Cutling of the Koots,—1V. ‘The bizarre Orange—V. Notes on he 
Market Gardening of New Jersey—Vi. Appics in Vermonut—VIL. 
Cuitivation of Koses—VIII. On Transplauting Larce ‘Trees—1X. 
Quince Stocks tor Peats—X. Design tor a Cottage Villa—Xt- The 
fwenty best Pears—XIL. ‘Phe Hea hicot Pear and Cherry Plum— 
| XL11. Deseription of some new or rare Hardy Sbrubs—XIV. Hints 
}on Pruning Appie Orchards—XV. Review of Coiman’s European 
| Agricultural ‘tour—XVI. Foreign Notices: Sumee on the Potato 
} Piant; Winter Gardens of Berlin, Japanese Tasie in Art oricul- 
ture, Gardens of ‘lurkey; Descriptions of new jiauis, &c. &e.— 
AVil. Domestic Notices: Uorticultura!l Notes; Letter from Mr, 
Longworth; Superb Collection of Camellias; Treatmeni of Orange 
frees in Puis; History ot the Tysou Pear; Culture of Grapes at 
the South; ‘lhe Locust; Cu-ture of Oxalis Bowii; Ciimbing Roses, 
Parior Pants in Winter; ‘Treatment of Carnations; Retrospective 
Criticism; ‘he Arbor Vitw, Grapes in Vineries; ‘he American 
Hioily ; Scarce Plants—XVILL. Massacbusetis Horticulturai Society. 
EnGaavines— Design for a Cotlase Villa; 1 rontispiece—'The bi- 
zarre Orange—The Cherry Pluin—Ihe Heatheot Pear—Deutzia 
scabra—the Double Crimson Curiani—Spirea dougiasii— lhe 

‘Two winged Shiver Bell, 


} 


NOTICES Oi THE PRESS. 

The Editor ot this aitractive journal tas earned a wide renown 
by his elegant and most useful work on Landscape Gacdening, Cot- 
tage Arciitecture, aud Promvulogy. As an original aud accompiish- 
ed author in these attractive and popular pursuits, be has no rival 
since the death of the indefatigahie Loudon, and lis meriis bave 
been acknowledged by marks of high consideration from some of 
the crowned heads of the Old World.—Siilimen's Journal. 

‘This magazine is printed and ilfustrated im beautiful siyie, at Al- 
bany. Asto its character in otler respects, it is suilicient {o say Wat 
it is conducted Ly A. J. Lownrna, the most distingyished writer in 
the Union on ail topics connected wil herticulure— Cincinnati 
Gareite, 

We sirongly recommend this excellent and useful work to al! 
why are allached to rural pursuits, esther for amuscuicnt or tor pro- 
til.— Muntreal Gazette. 

Every one at ail ambitious of keeping up with the iniprovements 
of the day, in gardening, should sul seribe for this Journai—A\ew 
Urileans Com. Times. 

We have found much pleasure in assuring ourse!ves of just what 
We aniicipated of the work in such hands, a desideratum tor the 
advencing taste of the country in horticulture and rura! architec- 
ture, to which the work is chiefly to be devoted. No person, per- 
baps, combines more harmoniously the scientitie and the practical 
thau the originator of this work —New York Evangelist. 

‘The Publisher respectfully gives notice that Tne Hoericuiterist 
devoted to the cause of usetul and elegant rural improvement, is now 
tuoroughly established by a large circuiation, The articles that 
vave already appeared fiom the able peu of the Editor on fine new 
Fruits, Plants and Horticulture generally, as well as on Cottage 
Arciitecture, Ornamental Gardening, ete., have given ihe work a 
very high character. ‘I'he list of contributors includes the first hor- 
ticulturisis and practical cultivators inthe country. ‘ThesForeign 
Novices” present a monthly summary from all the leading garden- 
ing journals of Europe; and the numerous beautiful illustrations— 
designs for cottages, greeu- houses, ete., figures of new fruits, siruls 
and plants, render this one of the cheapest and most invaluable 
works to country gentlemen, amateurs, or practical cultivators, 
published on either side of the Atlantic. ' 

Price $3 a year, in advance, The back numbers furnished to 
new subscriters. Letters enciosing the suiseription, to be address- 
ed to LUTHER TUCKER, 

Publisher Hort. Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY NURSERY. 
HE subscriber respectfully solicits the attention of the Public to 
his stock of Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

Apples .—liis collection embraces all the principle sorts of estah- 
lished merit, and mauy of the choice new varietics, among which 
are Williams’ Favorite, Northern Spy, Red Canada, 20 Ounce Pip- 
pins, Rappahannock. &c. 

Pears .—A\\ the leading varieties, such as Madalaine, Seckel, Vir- 
galieu, Bartlett, Dearborns’ Seedling, Knights’ Monarch, Leon le 
Clere, Swan's Orange,fc.; also many of the new Ficwish varieties. 
A smaili quantity can Le supplied on Quince, for garden culture, 
bearing generally the second and sometimes the first year after 
transplanting. 

Plums.—t0 varieties—among which are the Columbia, Law- 
rence’s favorite, Jederson, Dennison’s superb, Royale dk 
Dennison’s red, large black Montreiul, &c. 

Cherries.—A choice collection of 36 varieties from the earliest to 
the fatest. 

Peaches.—Over 0 choice varieties, infuding early Tillettson, 
Early York, Crawford's Ma‘actons, Jacques Rareripe, Shipley’s de- 
tight, Cole’s early red, Marshe’s free imperial wi ite, &e. 

A choice lot of Apricots, Neciarines, Quinces, &c. Among the 
fruit trees are the doutle tlowering Apple, Piuin, Peach and Cherry, 
a'so the Weeping Cherry. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—European Larch, European 
Linden, Weeping Linden, European Horse (hesnuts, and that 
splendid new shade tree from China, the “ Pewlonia Imperialis,” 
with leaves entire, heart shaped, one of whieli was exhibited at the 
Columbus Horticuitural Society's exhibition last fall, measuring 24 
inches lung and 24 inches wide; and one exhibited in Lancaster 
measuring 26 inches long and wide; it is of quick growth anda free 
and beautiful bloomer, bearing large spikes of fox glove shaped 
flowers. 

Some fine Evergreens and Shrubbery in genera!. 

Roses, —A choice coilection of China. Tea, Bourbon, Noisette, 
Damask and Hybred, Perpetual and climbing roses—Persian, yel- 
low, &e. &e. 

Peonies.—A choice collection of both tree and herbaceous vari- 
eties, 

Dahlias.—5O varieties of hest double Prize Dahiias; among them 
Marchioness of Ormande, Harlequin, Cinderella, La Tour d’Au- 
vergne, &c. A choice collection of Strawberries, Camellias, Green 
House piants, &c. 

The a ove articles have heen principa'ly propagated by Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Nurserymen of established 
reputation, and are all thrifty trees and of saleable size, and war- 
ranted true tocharac’er. ‘Trees and plants packed in best style. 

It will be for the interest of purchasers to send in their orders 
soon, so as to secure such kinds as they may want. Address, pest 
paid, A. FAHNESTOCK. 

Lancaster, Ohio, March, 1847. 





Tours, 
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‘GRAIN. Honey,strained 12} @ 14 
Whea', P bu. 0 @ POULTRY. 
indian corn, 23 @ Turkeys,each, 25 @ 40 
Oats, 16 @ Geese, - Ins @ @ 
PROVISIONS. Ducks. “ 10 @ 1% 
Flour. retai!,bb1,4,50 @ Chickens, “* 8’ @ 

“ 100 ibs 231 G SUNDRIES. 

* Buckwheat.2,00 @ Apples, bu 0 @ 7 
Indian meal,bu 31 @ 31 “ dried. SO) @ 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches, dried, 1,37 @ 1.50 
Beef, hd qr. @ Potatoes, 2 a 

100 Ibs., 350 @ “ Sweet. @ 

“ foreqr., 3,00 @ White beans ® bu75 @ 1,00 
Pork, mess, bbl. @ Hlay, ton, 50 @ 610 
Hogs. © 100 Ths, _e ne Wood, harde7rd 200 @ 2,50 
Sone cer 6 = } Salt, bbl., is @ 1,87 

“ y d, 1% @ “i 
Lard, Ib., ret., 7 @ fal SEED: 2 e 

: inkeesorhis.7 @ Clover, bu., 3.25 @ 3,50 
Jutter, best rolls, 10 @ 123 Timothy, 2,00 @ 20 

common, 8 @ 9 Flax, oS 

in kegs, @ ASHES 
Cheese, 64 @ 7)! Pot, 000 lbs, 275 @ 3,00 
Eggs, dozen, 5 @ 6 Pearl, 340 @w 3,50 
Maple sugar, Ib. & @ Wool, common, 2? @ Ww 

* molasses,ga!l.50 @ * half bi'd, 0 wD Ww 
Honey comb, Ib, 10 @ 124 * full bi'd. @ 
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By the arrival of the Hibernia, we have English papers 
to the 4th of March—one month later than the previous 
intelligence: It appears that the demand for bread stuffs 
and provisions from this country continues about as be- 
fore reported. During the month of February there had 
been some decline in prices of grain and flour, but at the 
latest dates former rates were more than maintained. 
The distress from famine in Ireland and parts of Scot- 
land continues to absorb the attention of the people and 
government of England. ‘In portions of France too, 
great scarcity exists, and large importations of bread stufis 
are required; while the exportation of grain is prohibited 
by government from most of the other countries of the 
continent. The eyes of all Europe therefore, are now 
turned to the graneries of the Uniied States, as their only 
sure pretection from the threatened approach of famine. 
How thankful should we be, that a bountiful Providence 
has filled our garners with such abundance that we can 
spare enough for all, if vessels can only be found to car- 
ry our surplus treasures to where they are needed. 

To the farmers of Ohio, we say, as we have before, be 
not impatient to urge off your grain and heavy products, 
while the canals and other channels of trade are all filled 
to their utmost capacity, and the rates of transportation 
are exorbitantly high. Before another harvest, prices 
will further advance, or freights will at least decline, so 
that you will be enabled to realize more for your pro- 
duce than during the first month or two of spring. 


The following are the latest current prices at Liverpool 
which our readers can compare with those a month ago: 


Wueat—uvU. S. red, # 70 tbs, Ills. 4d.tolls. 10d. 


do. white, 11 10 12 4 
Danzig mixed and red, 11 2 11 8 
Mediterranean & hard, 10 4 10 8 
Indian corn, # 48) tb, 69 0 73 0 
Indian meal, # bbl. 32 «(OO 33 0 
Flour, U. S. sweet, ® bbl. 41 0O 43 0 
do. do. sour, 35 0 36 0 
Provisions:— United States.) 

Bacon ® ewt. 6Is to 63 

Butter, prime, 78 a0 

ss grease, 40 42 

Cheese, fine, 3) 52 

“ordinary, 4) 45 

Lard, # ecwt., 55 61 

Pork, ® bbl., mess, 70 80 

“s “prime, 70 70 





The Markets. 

The English news has given increased firmness and ac- 
tivity to the markets of this country. The demand for 
pork and beef, and provisions generally, is greater than 
for several years past. Indian corn is also in much re- 
quest, though the high rates of freight keep prices com- 
paratively low in the interior of the country. Flour and 
W heat also maintain the highest former rates. 

Cixcinnati, March 30.—Flour is brisk at 4,80@4,85 
per bbl. Wheat 75 cts. per bu.; Corn, in sacks, 55 cts.— 
in bulk, 35 cts.; Outs 35 cts. Pork, mess, $13 per bbl.; 
large sales of bulk pork, city cured sides, at 74 cts. per Ib. 
Lard, No. 1, in bblscand kegs, 84@9 cts. Cheese, prime, 
in boxes, 74@3 cts. Butter 124 to 16@20 cts. Cattle, 
av. wt. 600 to 700 Ibs., 4,25@4,50 per 100 Ibs. net. 

New York, March 26.—Flour isin good demand at 
7,124@7,25 ¥ bbl. for Genesee and Ohio. ‘The same to 
arrive in May, 6,50 ® bbl. Wheat 1,45@1,50 ¥ bu. 
Corn, southern mixed and white 85@874 cts.; Jersey 94@ 
96 cts.—sales very large. Clover seed, new 8 cts. tb. 


~ COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 














Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, March 31. 





SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, 
For Sa.e at tHe Orrice or THE Cato Cuntivator. 


(Next building south of the State House—up stairs.) 

The subscriber now offers to the public a larger and 
better assortment of Seeds than was ever before introdu- 
ced in this region. In addition to those thatare raised in 
good perfection in this State, an assortment of Lan- 
pRETH'’s best have been obtained from Philadelphia, all 
“warranted fresh and genuine; and others, inclading 


Rochester and New York. 


small papers, at 5 cents each—some from Philadelphia 
are 64 cts, and others ld cts. Onion, Turnip, and other 
seeds, wanted by market gardeners and farmers, can be 
had by weight, ut fair prices. 
See list of Garden Seeds in last number. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

These embrace a select assortment of about 100 varie- 
ties, of known beauty and easy culture. (Much care is 
requisite in shading and watering delicate flower seeds, or 
they will fail to vegetate in our hot sunny climate.) Price 
of flower seeds, 50 cts, per dozen papers—5 cents each 
when less than half a dozen are taken ; 30 papers for $1. 


very little expense of postage. 
Annual Flowers: pansey or Heart's ease, fine, 
Mixed Sweet Peas, 
Phlox Drummondi, fine. annual. 
Portulaca splendens, fine, 
do. ‘'Theiusonia, fine, 
do. mixed, : 
China, or India Pink, 
Double Carnation Poppy, 
Princes’ Feather, 
Schizauthns, fine, 
Sensitive Plant, 
Siarry Scahious, 
Scarlet Snap Dragon, 
Double Sunflower, 
Sweet Sultan. 
Sear'et Ten-week Stock 
Virginia Stock, 
Verbena, annual, 
Zinnia elegans. 


Glohe Amaranthus, 
Anagatis indica 

Double Balsamine, fine mired, 
Searlet Cara'ia, 

White Candytuft, 

Purple « 

Red ‘ 

Mixed 

China Aster, double, mized 
Clarkia, puichella, 
Cleome grandifiora, 
Cockscou)h, mired, 
Coreopsis, e'egans, 
Cypress vine, 

Golden Escho'tzia, 
Yellow Eterna!flower, 
Purple “ 

White ° 

Gallandia picta, 

Giliia tricolor, 

Godetia—3 sorts, fine, 
ice Plant, 

Ipomopis, elevans, 

African Hibiseus, Double Columbine, 

Double Rocket Larkspur, Foxglove, purp'e, 

Mixed Lupins, do, white, 

Searlet Malope, Double Hollyhock, 

French Marigold, Jerusa’em Cherry, 

Doub'e African Marigo'd, Honesty, or Satin Flower, 
Marvel of Peru, Pinks, mixed double, 
Maurandia, fine vine, a“: Piecotee, fine, 

Sweet Mignionette, Silene regia, 

Upright Snap Dragon, 

Morning Glory, mixed, Stock Gilliflower, 
Nemophila, blue, Sweet William, mixed, 
Purple Petunia, fine, Violet, Heart’s Ease, or Pansy, 
White “ Wall Flower, 

Mixed bad “ Wood Fringe or umitory,vine. 






Biennial and Perenn- 
ial Flowers. 

Canterbury Bells, 

Carnation, 





SAMPSON, JR., & HERCULES. 
— two horses, colts of the celebrated English draft horse 
Sampson, will stand the ensuing season for mares, as follows: 






and the three lest days at Darbyville. Hercules the three first days 
of the week at Coluinhus, and the three last at Bloomfield. Terma, 
three, five and eight dollars For particulars, pedigree, &c., see 
bills, or address the subscribers at Columbus, O. 

April 1, 1847. B. F. EATON & BROTHERS 





LANCASTER NURSERIES. 
‘TIE subscriber offers for sale at the Lancaster Nurseries, a 
we!l-selected assortment of FRUIT TREES, consis'ing of 
Apples, Plums, Peaches and Pears. 
These trees are raised on the soi! of Ohio, and have been eulti- 
vated here long enough to obtain proofs of nearly all the varieties, 


pains have been taken to detect and expunge all those from the cata- 


cata'ogue, which is commonto but few Western establishments, 
Most of the p!ums were in full bearing during the last season, and 
those of the citizens who were pleased to call and inspect the speci- 
inens can attest their qualities. 
Please call at the residence of the proprietor in Lancaster, where 
all applicants will be properly attended to, 

April }, 1847. SAMUEL CARPENTER. 


FRUIT TREES. 


the farmers and all loversoffruit,that they can supply them- 


y 
Nursery, one and a ha!f miles north of Columbus, on the Sandusky 
road. 


Joun Fisner. 





March 15, 3t. 


many English imported Seeds, have been obtained from | 


L* Most of the kinds of garden seeds are put up in| 


These (and other small seeds) can be sent by mail with 


Sampson Junior, the three first days of each week at Circleville; 


Although se'ected with great care and procured at great expense | 
from the best nurseries in the United Slates, and some from Europe; | 
yet aserrors of name and description do frequently oecur, great | 


logue, so that a reliance may now be g'aced upon the truth of the | 


A s the season has arrived for transp'anting trees, 1 would inform | 


selves with a good assortinent of trees very cheaply at the Bowery | 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


} \ CINTOSH & Co. have over 20 acresof land appropriated to 

| J the NURSERY BUSLNESS—and having during the last fiive 
| years. spared neither time nor money in procuring valuable addi- 
tions to their stock, they can confidently assure the publie, that 
| for choice varicties of fruit, and healthy vigorous trees, their col- 
| lection is not surpassed by any in the country. 

| Persons wanting any kind of fruit or ornamental trees, Decidu- 

}ousor Evergreen shrubs, Roses, Greenhouse plants Carnations, 

| Tulips, Panias, Grapes, Raspherries, Strawberries, Rhubarb, Dah- 
lias, de. &e., can depend on obtaining a genuine article, and at 

| fair prices 

A few tne trees of the Paw!onia Imperiatis: 

Also. a large supply of Dwarf Pears, the choicest peaches, at a 

| reduction of $3 per hundred on former prices. 

All orders must enclose the money or a satisfactory reference. 
A libera! discount made to those who purchase by the hundred. 

Catalogues furnished without charge. 

Cieveland, March 15, 1047. 


j 


| Mount Hope Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


{HE Sulscriters respectfully solicit the attention of the public to 
their larze and choice stock of TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, which they offer for sale the ensuing spring. 
_ ‘The collection of Frerrs embraces ail the leading surts of estah- 
| lished merit, aud most of the recent varieties of Enrope and Ameir- 
ca. No pains or expense have been spared in making the collection 
| as complete, in every way, as possible. ‘he trees are all thrifty, 
veaithy, and well grown, and have been propagated with the ut- 
| most exactness from specimen trees On this establishment, or from 
; Sources of the highest reputation for correctness. The collection of 
specimen trees, for testing the merits of the various sorts,is now 
| ainong the largest inthe United States. The assortment of Apples 
| nelbdes several thousand fine trees of the NortHern Spy, univer- 
sally considered one of the best keeping apples yet known. 
| Pears.—Altl the leading well known sorts, such as Madelaine. 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Bartlett, Secke!, Virgalieu, etc., and a small 
j supply ofthe rare and nurivalled Swan's Orange or Onondaga, 
| Knight's Monarch, and Van Mon's Leon le Clerc: the price of 
these is $l each. A few thousand trees of choice varieties can be 
| furnishedon quince socks. ‘These are beautifully adapted to gar- 


| den eniture, and generally bear the second, and older trees even tne 





first year after planting. 

*LuMs.—Lesides the well known popular sorts, a small number 
ofthe Jefferson, Columbia Lawrence's Favorite, and Dennison's 
Superb are ollered ai $1 each. 

Cnrernies.—A collection of upwards of 40 of the best varieties, 
earliest to latest—beautiful trees. 

Peacnes.—Forty choice varieries of established merit, including 
| Tillotson, Early York, Crawford's Early, Jacques’ Rare Ripe, 

Crawford's Superb or late Malacatoon, &c.—beautiful trees. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND Suess. A large collection, inclu- 
ding all the finest popular articles in that line. Roses.—A superb 
collection of upwards of 250 select varieties. Double Dahlias— 
100 deautiful varieties, including several of the finest fancy sorts, 
such as Harlequin, Illuminator, Marchioness de Ormonde, &c. 

Descriptive priced eatalogues (edition for 1846 and °7,) will be sent 
gratis to all post paid applications, and only to such. 

‘Trees and Pianis packed inthe best style,and shipped or for- 
warded according to orders, [twill be for the interest of purchas- 
ers to send their orders early,in order to secure such kinds as they 
may want, and have thei forwarded at the proper season. 
Address, post paid, 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 








March }, 1847. 








GENESEE SEED STORE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 10, Front Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘eo Subscribers respectfully announce to the public that they 

have opened the a! ove establishment for the sale of GARDEN, 
FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, of all sorts—Agricnitural and 
Horticultural Implements, Machines, &e., &c. 

They intend to have always on hand aromplete assortment of 
allthe articles wanted in this line by the Farmer and Gardener. 
No pains will he spared to procure articles of the best quality. No 
seeds will be offered but such as are undoubtedly fresh and genuine 
—raised in the best establishments of this and foreign countries. 
The implements will embrace all the newest and most approved 
kinds, from the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., will be fur- 
nished to order from one of the best establishments in the country 
—the well known Mount Horr Nurseries. 

The proprietorsof this establishment gratefully acknowledge the 
very liberal! patronage which they have received from the public the 
past season, and most respectfully solicit a continuation of the 
same. 

We would say tothe Farmers and others in this section and at 
a distance, that we are now making a large addition to our stock of 
Seeds and Implements, any and al! of which we will sell at the low- 


est prices. 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 





| Rochester, March 1, 1847. 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ELLIOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


| yee proprietors of this Nursery offer for sale one of the larges 
| stocks of Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &e 
| ever olfered in Ohio. 

| Orders through the Post Office or otherwise, will receive prompt 
| attention, and when desired, trees will be packed in such order that 
| they may be conveyed many hundred miles without injury. 

| Cleveland, Mareh 15, 1847. 








COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


| "Po ue subscriber has taken for aterm of years, the old established 
Columbus Nursery, adjoining the city of Columbus. (entrance at 
| the north end of Third Street) and offers for sale a great variety 

of Fruit and Ornamental trees, (including many fine Everereens) 
| and Shrubs, and Greenhouse plants, at prices lower than at any es- 
| tablishment in this region of equal variety and genuineness. 


Laravetre Lazetu. 
Columbus Nursery, March 15, 1847. tf 





| 

| 

Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 

| Nos. 33 ano 35, Lower Market, Cincinnati. 

| = F. Dain & Co., have taken the large and commodious ware- 

| J house, Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, for the purpose of 
conducting a Seed and General Commission Business, and beg 
leave to remind their numerous friends and customers throughout 
the West and South West, that they will continue to carry on the 

| Seed business at the new stand, in ail its various branches. 











